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LONDON, SATURDAY, AUGUST 20, 1842. 


PRICE 
POURPENCE, 
(Stamped Edition, &d.) 





convenience of Subscribers residing in remote places,the weekly numbers a reissued in Monthly Parts, stitched in a wrapper, and forwarded with the Magazines.—Subscri! 
aquais, Paris, or at the Athenzeum Office, London. 


vance, are receiv 


by M. BaupRy, 3, Quai Mal. 


to be paid in London, 28fr. or 1. 2s. the year. To other Countries, the postage in addition. 


io be "Continent, ~i not less than Three Months, and in 
the postage to 


sees prove for the Stamped Edition 
For France, and other Countries not requiring 
(JAMES HOLMES, TOOK’S COURT, CHANCERY LANE. ] 





UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


g ANNUAL EXAMINATION for the 
ie BGREE OF BACHELOR OF pars is appointed to 
iomence on MON NDAY, the 3rd of OCTOBER. 
cmmifcates must be sent to the Registrar fourteen days pre- 
By order of the Senate, 
House, R. W. ROTHMAN, Registrar. 
‘August 13, 1842. 
ING’S COLLEGE, London. — DEPART- 
MENT of ENGINEERING, ARCHITECTURE, ARTS, 
ANUFACTURES.—The CLASSES will be RE-OPENED 
tu TUESDAY, the 4th of October next. 
TICS..Professor the Rev. T. G. Hall, M. ¢ 
aLTHEN A Professor the Rev. it “Moseley, M. A. F.R.S. 
yereenet Daniel .S.E. 





MEMS 1, F. 
CHEMICA N LATION..W. A. Miller, Eg, MP. 
SE MENTAL PHILOSOPHY «+ Professor heatstone, 


PRS, 
..Professor Ansted, F.G.S. 
ait and. P PRACTICE of ARCHITECTURE..Pro- 


z, F.S.A.,and Mr. A. Mos 
GN and AnH Ti TU RAL. $f ‘NRICHMENT.. 
M.A. F.R.S.E., Director of the Government 


ah Des n 
ant ICAL DRA ING Gwe. T. Bradley. 
UATE TURAL LANDSCAPE DRAW ING and COLOUR- 
uINaiALOGY. Me. J. Teeteet. FC 
LAND SU G and LE BULING Mr. H. J. Castle. 
eaEsstO +» Mr. Ww. Hatcher, 
enter as occasional Students for any special 
they may desire to attend, upon payment of the 
t 
a may be obtained at the Secretary's 


August, 1842. J. LONSDALE, Principal. 


ING’S COLLEGE, London.—The SCHOOL. 
~The CLASSES will RE- ASSEMBLE on TUESDAY, 

ihe 8rd of August, at Nine o'clock precisely in the forenoon. 
Boarders are received by the Masters on terms which may be 


yo - ~ | cmpeuadh 's Office. 
J. LONSDALE, Principal. 
aes COLLEGE, London. —Junior 


hool; Session 1841-42. Under "the Government of the 
Council of the mson 


er, 
Tees H. KEY, A > of Lote je She he Collen. 
SCHOOL will OPEN on MONDAY, 26th 
tigenion | is divided into three terms, viz. mh be 26th of 
feptember to Christmas, from Christmas to Easter, and from 
faster to the 4th of August. 
The yearly payment for “each pupil is 15/., of which 5/. is paid 
in advance each term. e hours of attendance are from a 
ast 9 to three quarters past 3. The afternoons of 
jay and Saturday are devoted exclusively to drawing. 
Tae bees taught (without extra charge) are Reading. 
Writing, the Properties of the most Soler Objects, Natural 
Artificial; the English, Latin, Greek, French, and German 
; Ancient and Modern History; j Geography. both 
Physical an ; Arithmetic and Book keeping: t e Ele- 
ents o' ematics and Natural Philosophy; an Drawing. 
Any pupil may omit Greek, or Latin and Greek, and devote 
his whole attention to the other branches of education. 
re is a general examination of the pupils at the end of 
each Session, and the prizes are then given. 
lee ascpline of the School is maintained without corporal 


a 
Mi monthly report of the conduct of each pupil is sent to his 
parent or guardia: 

Further particulars may be obtained at the Office of the 


CHAS. C, ATKINSON, Secretary to the Council. 
= Lectures in the Classes of the Faculty of Medicine com- 
mence on the Ist of October; those of the Faculty of Arts on 
the ISth of October. 








» 1842. 
Several of the Masters receive boarders. 


ITY. of LONDON SCHOOL, Milk-street, 
Cheapside, established by Act of Parliament, and under 
the superintendence of the Corporation of London. 
Master: The Rev. G. F. W. Plortines, D.D., of Queen: s ae 
Oxford. This SCHOOL will be RE-OPENED, after the 
Vocation, on TUESDAY, the “oth of August." 
of entering their sons as pupils may obtain prospectuses of = 
School, containing also particulars of the scholarships and e 
hititions attached to it, together with form of app plication # for 
oe. at the Secretary's Office, between the hours of 
Fou: HOS, BREWER, — 
EDUCATION AT LUBEC, IN GERMANY. 
E very superior nature of the Education im- 
parted to Youth at the higher Schools and Colleges of 
Germany, and more particularly, the gest proficiency in Mo- 
dern Gra Languages, History, Geography, Mathematics, rn other 
ranches of instruction, to be attained by Pupils des- 
timed for the Array or Navy, or for Comnporetes pareaite, has 
long convinced reflecting parents and guardians of the advan- 
to _ conferred on the Youth under their charge, by send- 
ig them ver to Germany, to complete their Education at one 
those institutions, 
ie College or High School at Lubec, denominated “ The 
eum,” has for centuries enjoyed high repute as one of 
the frst of these Collegiate Schools ; a Commercial Institution 
in the same city, for the communication of practical commer- 
caland counting-house knowledge to Lene X of a more advanced 
ae, has attained to almost equal cel , and an English 
Gentleman resident thepe, whe bas been a Master at the a 
Tineum nearly ‘T'wenty Years, has an Establishment for the 
ception of a limited number of Pupils, destined to attend either 
of those Institutions, under whose care parents and guardians 
rest assured, that the Youth they may intrust to his charge 
fameet with not only all the superintendence requisite to 
their obtaining a perfect knowledge of the German and French 
Berti and to insure due progress in their other studies, but 
tlso all those comforts of home and social intercourse, and that 
attention to the religious and moral opinions of Engl lish parents, 
the want of which so often deters persons from sending yout 








MPLOYMENT WANTED. —An : Englishman, 
member of two public nts in the 
City, accustomed to Boo k-keeping and to a correspon- 
dence in Portuguese, tolerably acquainted with 
Italian and Spanish, and knowing something of Gorman, wishes 
tor p Enns ‘oyment from Six till Nine a.m., or from Five till Ten 
, both or either: he might frequently’ spare also a couple of 
Sours § in the middle of the Gears d is, moreover, willing to 
assist any student of the above languages.—Address to A. G. 
at Lem Simon & Lightfoot’s, Chemists, Finch-lane, Cornhill? 
post pai 








ENRY G. BOHN, Bookseller, of No. 4 and 5, 
York-sTReet, CovENT GARDEN, finds it necessary to 
state, that he is not in the least degree connected in business 
with any other establishment of the same name, and that his 
is not the firm advertised as retiring. ‘To prevent mistakes, 
Henry G. Boun begs that his Christian name and address, 
* York-sTREET,” may be observed in favours intended for him. 
His Stock is by much the largest and finest in Europe, and the 
books all markes | at moderate prices. His Guinea Catalogue 
may still be had on the terms constantly advertised. 
VORK-STREET, COVEN: tf GARDEN. 





“-EDICAL EDUCATION.—A Married 
PHYSICIAN, whoop sreskhy residence is situated con- 
veniently to University and Colleges, Bartholomew's and 
Bitadiossx Hospitals, REC HV is GEN us KMEN dest ned for 
Jedical Profession, either as HOUSE OR ICLED 
UPILS. In the case of Articled Pupils, the FF. term is 
spent in attendance on Lectures, Hospital Practice, &c., and 
private study under the immediate superintendence of the 
advertiser. To those who know how the pest years of students, 
articled in the usual manner, are wasted, the advantages of 
this method will be obvious.—Address (pre-paid) to M. D., 14, 
Euston-place, Euston-square. 


OYAL POLYTECHNIC UNION of 
YDON.—This Union is founded for the purpose of 
encouraging the Works of Artists, men of science and ingenuity. 
he Prospectus (which may be had of the Secretary of the 
Royal Polytechnic Institution) shows the means by which the 
noble Works of Art and Science in this country may be placed 
1 the reach of all parties, by an Annual Subscription of 20s. 


egent-street. 
HE ASt UNIONS of GERMANY. 
Under the patronage of 
His Roy: al Highness the Duke of SUSSEX, 
His Royal Highness the Duk e of CAMBRIDGE, 


the No 
BERLIN, DUSSELDORF, : and DRESDEN 
e 


price of the subscription tickets in either of the shove 
Associations will be 20s. each, which will entitle the holder to 
one copy of the Annual Presentation Engraving, which will be 
delivered immediately after the drawing, free of duty and car- 
riage, and also the chance of obtaining a work of art, value from 
10/. to 300. 

The engravings, which from the first establishment of these 
Societies have formed the Presentation Prints to each subscriber, 
and which are executed in the very first style of art, are exhi- 
“— ically at oe German Repository, 9, Newman-street. 

n be orwarded free, upon appli- 











cation t 
HENRY HERING, Secretary for the Unjecd Kingdom, 
, Newman-street, Ox ord-street, on. 
Subscriptions also received at Mr. Leggatt’s, 79, “Cornhill, City. 


Oye -CROSS HOSPITAL MEDICAL 


GE. 
WINTER SESSION, 1842.—October Ist to end of April. 
CHEMIST ow, ADDRESS (ist October)..Dr. Shearman. 


Y..Mr. Fer 

MATE all and Dr. Willshire. 
DESCR IPTIVE and SenGICA ANATOMY..Mr. Hird. 
Dtpeir 13 Mey INS..Mr. +4 and Mr. E. Canton. 
MIDWIFERY, &c..Dr. Chow 

NATOMY. and PHYSIOLOGY PT. W. Jones, F.R.S. 

tit ciNe-=De. to and Dr. J. R. Bennett. 
PATHOLOGICAL ANATOMY..Mr. Av bia” SN 
NATURAL Ys yp yO Henr 

eneral Fee for all the Lectures required” by ‘the College of 
Surgeons and Society of Apothecaries, Forty G 


MEDICAL PRACTICE.. {x months siesseegenssse 10 10 


ull period required.. 
SURGICAL PRACTICE.. 


Six months - 
Full period required.--- eve 
Full period, to both Medical and Surgical Practice, 25 inainaie. 
Physicians—Dr. Shearman, Dr. Goldin 4 Chowne. 
Surgeons—Mr. Hancock, Mr. 
Certificates of sitendance at this Hospital aa "College qualify 
= Sanat O a the —— eubyects at at oan Anathecate of 
ndon, Roya ege of Surgeons, an pothecaries. 
. +4 rETOHIN ROBE. Rvs SON. Hon. 


LECTRICAL and ELECTRO-MAGNE'T ic 
J APPARATUS, Improved Galvanic Batteries, Professor 
Bachhoffner's Electro-magnetic Machines, Callan's Coils, with 
Rotating Electro- Magnet for giving powerful shocks, Soctsetyge 

Ap arate, c omeres, ones all inds of Optical Instruments, made 
and sold by C. W. COLLINS, Working, Philosophical Instru- 
ment, Maker, late heleauahan the Royal siytechnic Institution, 
38 A, Princes-street, Leicester-square, London. Working Models 
of Steam Engines and all kinds of Machinery made to drawings. 


0 LITERARY ve apt oy PUBLIC COM. 
PAN &c.—Parties who t to any extent, Pinte 
ale with the GRATUI' fous USE OF AN APART- 
MENT (fitted up as a Committee or Secretary’s Room), for cer- 
tain oaenel in the day or week. The premises are centrally and 
respectably situated.—Letters to be addressed to A. B., at Mr. 
Netherclift’s, King William-street, Strand. 


Q tess -BOAT MODEL.—A superior finished 

WORKING MODEL of a STEAM-BOAT, with Pair of 
Beam Engines,with other Steam-Engine Models, the property of 
an_ Amateur, FO . a a lor rice.—Every description 
of Experimental Machinery orking Models of Steam Engines, 
&c. executed by J. E Ort, «Working Machinist, 14, Stacey- 
street, New Seestens nad 

















LD BOOKS at GREATLY REDUCED 
PRICES. = PROPEAS RAYNE NES B (removed fra from ret ister. 


noster-row) has just issue 
BOOKS at the lowest possible hens, Nos. I. ie aa IV. are 
still to be had. Also, a List of Volames of Sermons, and a List 
of Scarce and Curious Tracts. 


38, Bedford-street, Covent-garden, London. 





Sales by Auction. 


SOUTHGATE'’S ROOMS. 

By Messrs. SOUTHGATE & SON, at their Rooms, 22, Fleet- 

stre n MO August 22, and following day, 
COLLE CT ION of BOOKS, Ancient and 
Modern, including the LIBRARY of a GENTLEMAN 
fring Abroad, consisting of some of the best Works in Divinity, 
istory, Classics, Biography, \orgees., Travels, and Genera 
Literature; among which will be found, Facciolati Lexicon, 4 
vols. calf—Tyrrell’s History of England, 3 vols.—Astle on Writing 
—Ackermann’s History of the University of Oxford, 2 vols. L. P. 
russia—Ackermann’s Repository of Arts, 20 vols. —Flathe Dic- 
tionnaire Allemand-Frangois, 5 vols.—Erskine’s Speeches, 4 oe 

—Publications of the Camden en Society—Books of Prints, 


ALU on FRIDAY, August 2 26, and following day, 
A VALUABLE COLLECTION of BOOKS, 
including the LIBRARY of a GENTLEMAN removed from the 
Country, all in fine condition; among which are, In Foto: 
Dugdale's sppacetionn, original ‘edition, 5 vols. fine copy—Nash's 
Worcestershire, 2 vols. L. Pp. russia—Nash‘s Mansions of England 
in the Olden Time, 3 vols.—Hakluyt’s Voyages, 3 vols. in 2— 
Locke’s Works, 3 vols. calf—Tillotson’s Works, 3 vols. calf— 
Fox’s Book of Martyrs, 3 vols. L. Pp. calf—Charnock’s Works— 
Hall's Works.—In Quarto: Britton’s Architectural Works, 
15 vols. L. P., eegant bound in green morocco extra—Brocke- 
don’s Passes of Alps, 2 vols.—Scott's Border Antiquities, 2 
yols. mor.—Richardson’s English Dictionary, 2 vols.—Hamilton’s 
Heyada, 4 vols. calf—Supplement to the Encyclopedia Britan- 
r.ca, 5 vols.—Calmet’s Dictionary of the Bible, 5 vols. sqaetricks 
Lowth, Arnald, and Whitby’s Commentary, € vols.—Doddri ‘idge 
Expositor, 6 vols.—Townsend’s Character of Moses, 2 vols. — 

ND-IN OcTAvo: Beauties of England and Wales, 26 vols.— 
Curtis's Botanical Magazine, 13 vols.—Platonis Opera, recens, 
Frid. Asti, 11 vols.—Euripides, Variorum, 9 vols. calf—Homerus 
Ernesti, 5 LG —Pluatarchi Opera, Stephani, 13 vols. L. p.—Dods- 
ley’s Old Plays, 12 vols, calf—Chalmers’ Shakspeare, 8 vola.— 
Percy Anec dotes, 20 vols.—The Works of ponncen, Pope, Ln 
bertson, Rollin, Gibbon, Hume_and Smollett, &c.—A c 
selection of Mathematical and Scientific W _, ‘Architectural 
Books, Recent reapers of Modern a nny . . &e. 

be viewed, and Catalogue: 
*,* Valuations made of Libraries, Printing "Establishments, 

Lawyers’ Office Furniture, &c. 


CHILLES BRITISH and FOREIGN LIFE 
ASSURANCE ASSOCIATION and LOAN BANK, 24, 
Lombard-stree 
Svery description of Life Assurance may be effected, upon a 
otenase' scale of premium, either with or without participation 
in_pron 
Endowments for Children or Widows, and immediate or de- 
ferred Annuities, granted upon fair and equitable terms. 
Loans may be obtained on personal or other security by indi- 
viduals assuring their lives with this Association. 
Risks taken on the Lives of Master Mariners and Passengers 
by sea, either for the whole term of life, or for the v 
Application for appointments as Agents and Medical Keferees 
in the country, to be addressed to 
ED WARD GILBERTSON, Secretary. 
Prospectuses, and every other information, may he obtained 
by applying at the Offices, No. 24, Lombard-street, City. 


HE MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, 37, Old Jewry, London. Established 1834. 
Directors—S. Adams Beck, Esq.) Wm. Chapman Harnett, Esq. 

| Jonathan Hayne, 

-| Valentine Knight, Esq. 

€ atonel Robinson 
. Rowsell, Esq. 
Sir C how ‘Dou las, u. P. | Polliot Scott Stokes, Esq. 
R. Godson, Es: igs C.M. 4 | James Whiskin, Esq. 
Capt.SirA.P. Green, race ee: 
Trustees—Samuel Arbouin, “a |i Bic here Groom, Esq. 
John Clarke, Esq bilip Charles Moore, Esq. 
y~ ae Esq. F.R. 

The First Great Division of the Profits of the Mutual Life 
Assurance Society will take place on 3lst of December, 1542. 

In the meantime the Directors have caused an estimate to be 
made of the probable result on a few policies effected at dif- 
ferent ages in the year 1834; the calculation being founded on 
the accounts made up to the 3ist December, 1841. 


Age at Ad- 
mission. 














Aponst ot 


Annual Pre- 
mium. onus. 


| Sum Assured. 





HURTON ‘SLIBRARY, 26, HOLLEs-STREET. 
—Zbe whole ror received for Sates tions to this 
Library i ded in t! w Publications, Bri- 
tish and Forel nthe sale, “of the Duplicates, after they have 
one through the Library. being an ample remuneration to the 
Proprietor. C nnn. raries supplied with Duplicates. 
he Year, 4/. 4s., 5i. 5s., or 10/. 10s. 








Ew “BOOKS Pom PER STANDARD WORKS, 


RU SAL, 
Sent to all f the in uantity, from 
Sib SUBLET LIBRARY, CONDULT-STRE REE ef HANOVER- 
TON of LONDON, TkRMs and HINTS the FORMA 
TION of READING and BOOK SOC NETIES ‘cont GRATIS 
d POST-FREE on application to Messrs, Saunders & Otley 





£1000 
500 
1000 
1500 
2000 
2000 
These results take no credit jor any part of the profits of the 
year 1812. The divisions of the Society wil! take place on th 
3ist December in each year, and every Policy of ove entire 
year 8 standing will be entitled to participate vropartionately in 
the divisions — pe on the completion of its firs — 
Every person assured with the Society is entitled to qnee 
vote at all the General Meetings, and to investigate for himsel 
the accuracy of the Society's accounts, 
y order of the Board 


£17 010 |£100 0 
912 6 52 0 











For t fi Particulars, Perms, &c., apply 
OWE REWER ene ane Oke’ Yorke” 


YIM 


as above, 


PETER HARDY, Actuary. 
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ATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSUR- 

ANCE SOCIET %; te c franting | Life Assurances, Deferred 

Annuities, &c. &c. 26. Cornhill.—Capital, 500,000/.—Empowered 
by — Actof hace 


ectors—T. L, AMIE MURRAY, Esq. Og 
John Biletson, M.I t.S.| John Rawson 
John Griffith Frith, ty | John Riddle Bieatet, Esq. 
H. Gordon, Esq. Clement Tabor, nek 
George Lun; ley, Esq | “a ‘Teemeeee, ae 
Auditere—Fvol- * Whieatsione, F.R.S.; Prof. Graves, 4 . F.R.S. 
Surgeon—E. S. “Symes, Esq. 


Actuary—W. S. ; Woolhouse, Esq. F 
Physician—J. Eltvotson, M.D. F.R.S 
Solicitors—Messrs. Sweet, Sutton, Ewens and Gugpanney. 
Bankers—Messrs. Glyn, Hallifax, Mills & € 
The most rational motives to Life Assurance are found i in the 
plan adopted by this Society, viz. joined to a secure provision 
at death for inheritors of the assured ,the Society affords succour 
to the assured himself (proportioned La revious payments) in 
the event of unforeseen ta Annual division of profits. 
F. FERGUSON c ‘AMI ROUX, Secretary. 


ELICAN LIFE INSURANCE OFFICES, 


Fr 70, Lombard-street, and 57, Charing-cross.—Established 
797. 


Directors. 

Matthias Attwood, Esq. M.P. | Sir W. Heygate, Bart. and Ald. 
WwW. Stanley Clarke, Esq. F.R.S. Kirkman D. Hodgson, Esq. 
John C oope, R. Henshaw Laurance, Esq. 
William Cottons Esq; F.R.S. | J. Petty Muspratt, Eon, 
Sir William Curtis, Bart. | George Shum Storey, Esq. 
William Davis, Esq C, Hampden ‘Turner, Esq. 
J. A. Gordon, Esq. M.D. F.R.S. Matthew Whiting, Esq. 

R. Tucker, Seeretary. 

The attention of the Public is directed to the very Moderate 
Rates now charged by this Company, which are founded upon 
Tables verified by the actual experience of the office for upwards 
of forty years. 

nsurances may be effected with the Company on the Return 

or, poe haters System 

ssured in the Pelican Office are not, as in mutual Asons. 
ance “Societie s, exposed to the liabilities ‘of partnership: 
even in the event of a mortality occurring beyond that on which 
the Tables are founded, the Assured with this Company can 
suffer polos, possessing the guarantee of a large paid-up Capital, 
and the further security of a responsible body of Proprietors, 
distinct son the Assured. 

ctuses and every information obtained on application at 
the Othe ces as above, or to the Agaate of the Company appointed 
in every principal Town i in the Kingdom. 


NITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 8, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall, London. 
Division of Profits among the Assured, 

Honorary Presidents. 
Earl of Errol Jarl Somers 
Earl of Courtown Lord Viscount Falkland 
Earl Leven and "Melville Lord Elphinstone 
Earl of Norbury Lord Belhaven and Stenton. 
Earl of Stair | 
Director &. 


Jas. Stuart, Esq. Chairman; H. De 
Samuel Anderson, Esq 
Hamilton Blair fbn Esq. 
Edw. Boyd, Esq. Resident 
=. Lennox Boyd, Esq. 

Resident 
Charles Downes, Esq. 

Secretary—Patrick Macintyre, Esq. 

This Company, established by Act of Parliament, affords the 
most perfect security in an ample paid-up Capital, and in the 
great success which has attended it since its commencement in 
est In 1841, the Company declared an addition to the Share- 
holders of one-half of their Stock, and also added 2/. per cent. 

r annum, from the date of the policies to those parties who 

ad insured with profits. The premiums, nevertheless, are on 
the most moderate scale, and only a moiety need be paid for the 
first five years, where the Insurance is for life. 

The amount of bonus added to policies since the commence- 
ment of the Company in March 1334, to the 3ist Dec. 1840, is as 

‘ollows: 








Castro, Esq. Deputy Chairman. 
Charles Graham, Esq 
a Charles Maitland. Esq. 
Villiam Railton, Esq. 
John Ritchie, Esq. 
. H. Thomson, Esq. 





Assist. 


Sum Assured. Time Assured. Sum added to Policy, 
£1000 6 Years 10 Months £126 13 4 
10.0 4 Years 80 00 
1000 hay 60 0 0 


1000 20 00 
Every information will ibe afforded on application to the Resi- 
dent Ere Edward Boyd, Esq. and E. Lennon Boyd, Esq., 
of No. 8, Waterloo-place, P. ‘ali Mall, London 
Seobetta k Hale ‘ihomson, Esq. Surgeon, “43, Berners-street, 
attends at the Oilice daily, about half-past Two o'clock. 


ESTERN LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
Office, 49, Parliament-street, Westminster. 

Copital 500,000/, —10, 000 Shares, 501. each.—Deposit 5/. each Share. 

his Society is established for the Assurance of Lives, upon 
HN combining ec onnene — perfect security. 





Di rs. 

Jenry Edgeworth Bicknell, Esq.| John Arscott Lethbridge, Es 
Ht illiam Cabell 1, Esc mund Lucas, Es — 
"homas Somers Cocks, jun. Esq.| George Kennet Pollock, Esq. 

George Henry Drew, Esq. James Lys Seager, Esq. 
William Evans, Esq. John Bazley wi hite, Esq. 
William Freeman, Esq. Joseph Carter Wood, Esq. 
Francis puller, _ Henry Wrench, Esq. 


ames Hunt, 
Trustees — Willian Whateley, Esq.; L. C. Humfrey, Esq.; 
orge Drew, Esq 
Auditors Orme Biddulph, Esq. ; John, .  toeaee Esq. ; 
John Baxley Ww hite, ju 
Conmiiting Counsel—W illiam ? nae W. vod. te 


Conveyancing Counsel—Samuel Ja: 
Physician—W illiam Richard Basham, pe Tike D., 17, Chester- 
et, Grosvenor-plac 
Surgeons—Alfred Leagett. Esa. ; George: David Pollock, Esq. 
Bankers— Messrs. Cocks, Biddulph & Charing-cross. 
Solicitors — Messrs. J. L. Bicknell and 5° ‘Cc. Lethbridge, 25, 

Abingdon-street, Westminster. 
Table of Premiums fo assure 1001. for the whole term of life. 





Age.) Annual ar Age. - 97% rage. Age. Anpual Prom. 
° . d. 
20 1 li 2 35 | > ti 50 4 3 3 
* 1131 40 | 2 19 6 55) 5 5& 
2 6 | 4] 3 9 3 60! 6 3 
The object. of this Society is to afford to the Assured all the 
benefits of Life Assurance, at a great reduction in the rates of 
Premium. For Example: A person aged 30, may with this So- 


ciety assure his life for S000. by the annual payment of 110. 3s, 4d., 
which in a Society where the Bonus is held out as a main in- 
ducement, would cost him 13/. 7s. 4d., or, in other words, wor the 
some annual gee he could at this Oiice assure Very nearly 
. whereby he derives EDIATE AND CERTAI 
BONUS OF 100/, owe 
All particulars as to Shares, Loans, Assurances, &c. may be 
obtained on euplic ation to the Secretary ; and, if required, for- 
warded to the Country. 
Parties in the ‘Country eligible for undertaking Agencies are 
requested to apply. 
very liberal Commission allowed to Solicitors and Agents, 
EDW. T. RICHARDSON, 
Actuary and Secretary. 








ISEASED LIVES ASSURED. 
MED NVALID, AND GENERAL LIFE ASSU- 
RANCE SOCIETY, 25, Pall Mall. 


Presidents. 
Sir Henry Halford, Bart. M.D. xe C.H._F.R.S, F.S.A. 
boa William Burnett, M.D. K,C.H. . 
Sir Matthew Ry Bart. M.D. K.C.H. 
ard of twelve Directors 
Diseased as well as healthy lives assured at equitable rates. 
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aa Bentley, New Burlington-street, 
(Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty.) 
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LONDON, SATURDAY, AUGUST 20, 1842. 
REVIEWS 


Tour in the Manufacturing Districts of Lan- 
cashire. By W. Cooke Taylor, L.L.D. Dun- 
can & Malcolm. 

Tus series of letters is addressed to his Grace 
the Archbishop of Dublin; and the appropriate- 
ness of the dedication is cognizable in the pecu- 
liar opinions, original thinking, argumentative 
dexterity, and frequent indulgence in humorous 
sallies, in all which the writer shows that he has 
sudied in Dr. Whately’s school. 

A portion of the volume has already appeared 
in the columns of the Morning Chronicle, a cir- 
camstance which would usually have compelled 
us to dismiss the republication with the shortest 

ible notice. If, in the present instance, we 
adopt an opposite course, it is less on account 
of the distress and excitement among the manu- 
facturing population, which, however urgent, is 
et but an accident in the factory system, an 
episode in its history,—than for a desire to place 
before our readers Dr. Taylor’s views on the 
system itself, which appear to us in more than 
one instance original and luminous. 

To these general considerations we propose 

incipally to confine ourselves; touching as 

Fehtly as possible on the momentous circum- 

stances of the manufacturing interest; not as re- 

fusing to bear our testimony on a subject of such 
vital importance to the public at large, but be- 
cause our feelings are too strongly excited to 
admit of their accommodation to the habitual, 
cool, and temperate tone of the Atheneum. Our 
experience, which is not of yesterday, knows 
of no occasion which has arisen in English 
affairs, creating so great a necessity for “ calling 
a spade a spade,” and on which the cause of 
truth could so ill afford to be compromised by 
etiquettes and literary amenities. We prefer, 
then, leaving this part of our subject to journals 
of a direct salltiedl chesaaten, and passing it over 
in silence, to treating it in such holiday and lady- 
like terms as must disguise our own deep feelings. 

It is a singular circumstance that at this day, 
the factory system-and its influence on society 
should be so little known in England; and that 
it should be possible for persons to advance the 
most contradictory opinions on the working of 
that system, and the morals and conduct of the 
people employed under it. Grafted as it now is 
in our political and social existence, its real cha- 
racter is yet to be learned by the people at large; 
and the moment has been judiciously chosen by 
Dr. Taylor for bringing the subject before the 
public. He accordingly has made an extensive 
tour of the manufacturing district of Lancashire ; 
and the result of his examination, in many points 
contradictory to received popular opinions, is 
well deserving of attentive consideration. At 
the very outset of his volume, Dr. Taylor brings 
into prominent notice a new view of the factory 
system :— 

“The Factory system isa modern creation; history 
throws no light on its nature, for it has scarcely begun 
to recognise its existence; the philosophy of the 
schools supplies very imperfect help for estimating 
its results, because an innovating power of such im- 
Mense force, could never have been anticipated. 
The steam-engine had no precedent, the spinning- 
jenny is without ancestry, the mule and the power- 
loom entered on no prepared heritage: they sprang 
into sudden existence like Minerva from the brain of 
Jupiter, passing so rapidly through their stage of in- 
fancy that they had taken their position in the world 
and firmly established themselves before there was 
time to prepare a place for their reception. These 

tent novelties also made their appearance in a 

d already crowded with institutions : the force and 
Mapidity with which they developed themselves dis- 
located all the existing machinery of society, disturbed 





its very framework, and must necessarily produce, as 
they have produced, a considerable amount of con- 
fusion and suffering until the difficult task of re-ad- 
justment is completed. A giant forcing his way into 
a densely-wedged crowd extends pain and disturbance 
to its remotest extremity: the individuals he pushes 
aside push others in their turn, though none know 
the cause of pressure save those with whom the in- 
truder is immediately in contact; and thus also the 
Factory system causes its presence to be felt in dis- 
tricts where no manufactures are established: all 
classes are pressed to make room for the stranger, 
and all are interested in knowing something of what 
is thus forced upon their acquaintance.” 

We have more than once referred to this cir- 
cumstance as the prevailing cause of the principal 
difficulties surrounding the question. It was 
the misfortune of the factory system that it took 
its sudden start at a moment when the entire 
energies of the British legislature were preoc- 
cupied with the emergencies of the French revo- 
lution. The foundations on which it reposes were 
laid in obscurity, and its early combinations de- 
veloped without attracting the notice of states- 
men or philosophers; and the concomitant 
developement of national wealth having been 
unfortunately made subservient to the wasteful 
necessities of war, and its results consumed, the 
natural connexions of the labour market were 
disturbed in a way that added very materially 
to the difficulties of a new and untried phasis 
of social life. There thus crept into unno- 
ticed existence a closely condensed population, 
under modifying influences the least understood, 
for whose education, religious wants, legislative 
and municipal protection, no care was taken, and 
for whose physical necessities the more fore- 
thought was requisite, from the very rapidity 
with which men were attracted to these new 
centres. To such causes may be referred the 
incivilization and immorality of the overcrowded 
manufacturing towns, and some part of the 
still more fearful miseries of fluctuating mar- 
kets and unsteady prices. Whatever may be 
thought of the oppressive weight of the interest 
to be paid to the national creditor, commerce 
has suffered far more severely by the want of 
the capital it represents, and which was utterly 
destroyed in “ just and necessary’’ warfare. 
From this consideration, something more than a 
primd facie suspicion arises, that the imputed 
evils of a manufacture are foreign to it, as a cause 
—that they are an episode (a dismal episode) in 
its history, and (to use a trivial expression) 
much more its misfortune than its fault. But, 
be machinery and its concomitants a good, an 
evil, or, like most other things pertaining to 
humanity, a mingled web of good and ill to- 
gether, its existence is a matter of fact, it is an 
institution rooted in our civilization, a step made 
in a path, that admits of no retrogradation. This 
Dr. Taylor insists upon as a preliminary to all 
argument, an essential ingredient in all just 
reasoning on the subject. It is not merely, 
what the author has called it, “ wn fait accompli,” 
it is a fact that carries with it an indefinite series 
of consequences,'which cannot be resisted ; which 
by wisdom, forecast, and honesty, may be di- 
rected to national greatness and the increase of 
human happiness, even to the furthermost ends 
of the world; but which, if neglected or dis- 
regarded, will become pregnant with the deepest 
calamity. 

“Tt would be absurd to speak of Factories as mere 
abstractions, and consider them apart from the manu- 
facturing population:—that population is a stern 
reality, and cannot be neglected with impunity. As 
a stranger passes through the masses of human beings 
which have been accumulated round the mills and 
print-works in this and the neighbouring towns, he 
cannot contemplate these ‘crowded hives’ without 
feelings of anxiety and apprehension almost amount- 




































ing to dismay. The population, like the system to 








which it belongs, is New ; but it is hourly increasing 
in breadth and strength. It isan aggregate of masses, 
our conceptions of which clothe themselves in terms 
that express something portentous and fearful. We 
speak not of them indeed as of sudden convulsions, 
tempestuous seas, or furious hurricanes, but as of 
the slow rising and gradual swelling of an ocean which 
must, at some future and no distant time, bear all 
the elements of society aloft upon its bosom, and 
float them—Heaven knows whither.” 

This passage—at the moment we are writing 
so painfully illustrated—is in itself a sufficient 
demonstration of the folly put forth about ar- 
resting the march of manufacture, and return- 
ing the people to agricultural occupations. But 
who was ever the dupe of such propositions? 
Not those who put them forth,—not any one, 
gentle or simple, whose reason was not per- 
verted by the corrupted logic of ill-understood 
self-interests. Still the proposition has been 
pressed on public attention with confidence, 
and the implied possibility, having been suffered 
to creep unperceived into argument, has operated 
powerfully to lead to the falsest conclusions. 

Having demonstrated the impossibility of re- 
curring to the ancient order of things, or even 


| of checking the onward march of the present, it 


may seem superfluous to attack the other as- 
sumption, that such a return would be desirable. 
But Dr. Taylor is of opinion, that the Factory 
System, thus attacked, is not malum in se,—that 
manufacture, properly directed, is an essential 
element of civilization, a direct cause of increased 
intellectual power, increased virtue, and ot 
human happiness. That manufacture is by the 
labourer himself regarded with preference, is 
asserted over and over again by Dr. Taylor, who 
brings it forward among the causes of its inde- 
structible durability :— 

“Tt may be matter of question whether the cir- 
cumstances surrounding the manufacturing labourer 
are better or worse than those belonging to the agri- 
cultural condition, but there can be no doubt that 
the former are preferred by the operative. In the 
present severe pressure of commercial distress there 
are scores, and probably hundreds, of workmen, whom 
the authorities would gladly send back to their 
parishes if they could bring them legally under the 
designation of paupers, but these men submit to the 
pressure of hunger, and all its attendant sufferings, 
with an iron endurance which nothing can bend, 
rather than be carried back to an agricultural district. 
However severe the condition of the manufacturing 
operative may be, there is a something behind which 
he dreads more: he clings to his new state with des- 
perate fidelity, and faces famine rather than return to 
the farm. The Factory system is, therefore, preferred 
to the more usual conditions of labour by the popu- 
lation which it employs, and this at once ensures its 
permanence as a formative element of society, and 
at the same time renders its influence directly effica- 
cious on character.” 

The fact here mentioned is decisive only as 
to the relative condition of the two classes of 
labourers; but that populations do grow up with 
appalling rapidity around every machine for 
abridging human labour, proves not merely that 
the life of a mechanic labourer is, under existing 
circumstances, on the whole preferable to that of 
an agricultural one, but it confutes the opinion 
that machinery permanently displaces men. 
This is more fully set forth by the author in a 
history of the ancient Chase of Rossendale, to 
which we shall only briefly advert, as the reader 
can refer for further information to our report of 
Mr. Ashworth’s paper read at the meeting of the 
British Association (see ante, p. 667). That dis- 
trict contains an area of twenty-four square miles: 
in the early part of the sixteenth century its inha- 
bitants were eighty souls;—at that time it was 
disforested, and the land let for a term of years. 
In James the First’s time, the rental amounted 
to 122/. 13s. 8d. Upon the introduction of the 
woollen manufacture into the north, the Rossen- 
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dale people entered with avidity on this branch 
of industry ; and forty-five years ago, the cotton 
manufacture was introduced, and took root. 
What has been the consequence of this successive 
introduction of machinery,—of the plough, the 
shuttle, and the jenny? The 80 souls are now 
increased to upwards of 81,000, and the annual 
rental of the forest, by the last county assessment, 
amounts to more than 50,000/.—41 ,000 per cent. 
on the value in the reign of James I.! This his- 
tory of Rossendale, brief as it is, contains the 
pith and substance of the history of the entire 
country,—a miniature image of the contest be- 
tween the chase-loving Norman and the com- 
mercial Saxon, carried on for centuries under 
multiplied varieties of form, but constant in its 
objects, its progress, and its results. 

The application of such facts as these to the 
dispute between corn and manufacture must be 
left to individual sense and industry. We have 
not space for reasoning on the subject, though, to 
us, it seems quite conclusive as to the closeness 
in which the interests of agriculture are bound 
with those of manufacture. Dr. Taylor’s volume 
abounds in illustration of this point, but we can 
find room only for one local instance :— 

“ But manufacturing industry has not only raised 
the prosperity of all the places in which it was de- 
veloped,—it has extended its benefits to the surround. 
ing neighbourhood. The cultivated lands through 
which we passed were originally waste moor and 
moss: such they must ever have remained had not 
the accumulation of population around the factories 
opened an immediate market for farming produce, 
which gave the strongest impulse to farming industry. 
The former wastes have been cultivated to the very 
tops of their hills and the very margin of their streams; 
the soil has literally been ploughed by the spindle 
and sown by the shuttle and the loom. It is to manu- 
factures that this district is indebted for the moor 
blooming as the garden, and the desert blossoming as 
the rose. A curious instance of the rapid increase of 
the value of farms was related by my companion. He 
showed me a piece of ground which a farmer had 
formerly rented at twenty pounds a-year, but he was 
unable to work it with profit, on account of the dis- 
tance of the market to which he had to send his pro- 
duce, and he sank deeply in debt. That same farmer 
subsequently rented that same ground at seventy 
ponnds a-year, and out of its profits at the higher 
rent paid the entire debt which he had incurred at 
the lower rent.” 

But if machinery has a direct tendency to 
enlarge rather than limit the labour market, 
whence comes it that large manufacturing towns 
are so defaced with pauperism, and its concom- 
itant, immorality? That they are so, without 
any relation to the existing depression of trade, 
cannot be denied. On this point Dr. Taylor's 
views are startling and unlocked for :— 

“ Experience has shown me that Manchester does 
not afford a fair specimen of the factory population 
in any of the conditions of its existence, and that the 
outward aspect of the place affords a very imperfect 
test of the state of trade in South Lancashire. It 
must, in the first place, be observed that there is 
always, and must necessarily be, considerable distress 
in a place where there isa large demand for untrained 
labour. Though the factories require skilled labour, 
yet there are many occupations connected with the 
commerce of cotton which only demand the exertion 
of brute strength; such, for instance, are porterage, 
lighterage, coal-heaving, &c. This demand for un- 
trained labour is not so great as in Liverpool, nor 
could Manchester exhibit anything so low in the 
social scale as the dock-population of that port; still 
the demand exists to a considerable extent, and is 
mainly, if not entirely, supplied by immigrants from 
Treland, Wales, Scotland,and the English agricultural 
counties. In consequence of the rapidity of the 
growth of manufactures in Manchester, the increase 
of population very rapidly outstripped the means of 
accommodation: even the factory operatives are 
badly lodged, and the dwellings of the class below 
them are the most wretched that can be conceived. 
* * Jt isa very common error to attribute to the 


factories the evils which really. arise from an immi- 
grating and non-factory population, which also have 
been recently increased by the great demand for un- 
skilled labour produced by the works and excavations 
required for the new railways which are radiating on 
every side from Manchester. * * Peasants inade- 
quate to the fatigues of rural toil frequently come 
into the towns with the hope of finding some light 
employment suited to their feeble strength, and 
persons whose character is blighted in the country 
seek to escape notice in the crowd of the town. Hav- 
ing conversed with many of these persons, and also 
made inquiries from the guardians of the poor and 
the administrators of public charities, I am persuaded 
that Manchester must long continue to present an 
appearance of great destitution and delinquency 
which does not belong to the town itself, but arises 
from a class of immigrants and passengers.” 

This opinion, or statement, is backed by that 
of the Rev. Mr. Parkinson, the author of a paper 
on the Statistical Antiquities of Manchester, who 
applies his observations to the common and 
popular fallacy ‘that there is something in the 
character of manufactures unnatural and opposed 
to the will of God;” and it is consolatory to find 
a clergyman raising his voice against such 
absurdities, and maintaining that, “instead of a 
merely agricultural population, the people of this 
country were meant to be one of a very different 
character.” But we will go further, and boldly 
assert that manufacture and commerce are uni- 
versal agents, both for the developement of civi- 
lization (in the true sense of the word) at home, 
and for its extension to the remotest regions of 
the earth; and further still, that if the diffusion 
of Christianity is to be referred in any degree to 
secondary causes, it is to manufacture and com- 
merce the world is principally indebted for that 
diffusion. Adopting the authority and the words 
of that gentleman, Dr. Taylor quotes the follow- 
ing strong assertion :— 

“ Being in a position where I can have no motive 
for a partial judgment, I maintain that, if we can 
strike an average of all classes of our population and 
the population of other districts, we shall find that 
the morality of this district will not be below that of 
the most primitive agricultural population. I have 
the authority of a high military officer, and also that 
of other persons, for saying that the streets of Man- 
chester, [and it is the same at Birmingham,] at ten 
o’clock at night, are as retired as those of the most 
rural districts. When we look at the extent of this 
parish, containing at least 300,000 souls,—more than 
the population of the half of our counties,—can we be 
surprised that there is a great amount of immorality ? 
But a great proportion of that immorality is com- 
mitted by those who have been already nursed in 
crime in districts of the country supposed to be more 
innocent than our own, and are, apparently, added 
to the number of those who swell our police reports, 
not so much because we hold out greater facilities in 
rearing them, as that they are apprehended through 
the superior vigilance of our police. I think it de- 
sirable that I should state this, as being an impartial 
observer, and one coming from a distant part of the 
country.” 

A somewhat similar difference in condition 
and moral feeling exists between the machinery 
labourers and the hand-loom weavers and block 
printers, whose political discontents are of a far 
more irascible character, and less reasoned than 
those of the factory operative. Touching the 
poverty of the hand-loom weavers, Dr. ‘Taylor 
states himself to have much modified his former 
opinions. In reference to a conversation held 
with a Mr. Eccroyd, “a-gentleman of high cha- 
racter for probity, intelligence, and benevolent 
feeling,” Dr. Taylor observes :— 

** He led me, however, to doubt the correctness of 
the opinion which I had formed, that the distress of 
the hand-loom weavers was mainly attributable to 
their entering into competition with the power-loom. 
The facts which shook my belief were, that the num- 
ber of hand-loom weavers is now greater than ever 
it was, and that power has not yet been applied to 





the manufacture of a great variety of fabrics on which 





the hand-loom weavers are employed, * * My at 
tention was directed to two circumstances, Which hag 
not previously entered so largely into my calculati 

as Iam now convinced that they ought to have done: 
first, the competition of the foreign hand-loom 
weaver, over whom the English operative jin thiy 
branch of industry possesses none of the advan 
arising from the employment of machinery an 
power, which are the great source of our superior; 
in other trades. Furthermore, weaving is a trade 
easily learned, and it can be carried on_ by persons 
who are too weak and feeble to work at other employ. 
ments. * * Now, the rate of wages in any given 
occupation will be measured by the feeblest and not 
by the strongest of the workmen engaged in it, * + 
I expressed my surprise that, under these circum. 
stances, the hand-loom weavers did not betake them. 
selves to other occupations. Mr. Eccroyd showe 
that this was out of their power, because under pte. 
sent circumstances there are not labour and Wages so 
abundant in any one occupation in the country to 
absorb and supply a new horde of immigrants, ‘Hg 
instanced the manufacture of mousselines-de-laine, 
the introduction of which he regarded as a national 
calamity, because it at first promised so well that it 
attracted hordes of weavers, who obtained very good 
payment for two or three years, but, in consequence 
of their competition with the foreigner and with each 
other, were now reduced to accept a rate of wages 
which was very barely sufficient to keep body and 
soul together.” 


This distinction is indeed most luminous, and 
disposes of a world of popular nonsense ; and we 
shall leave it, for the present, to the consideration 
of our readers. 











Norway and her Laplanders in 1841: witha 
By John 


jew Hints to the Salmon Fisher. 
Milford. Murray. 


Tue Rhine, the Rhone, Switzerland and the 
Tyrol, are now as familiar to us as the Twick- 
enham river and Box Hill; and Rome and 
Regent Street are about equally well known to 
most persons. The Pyrenees and the French 
provinces have been also laid open to the in- 
vaders, while lords have fiver Se the habit of 
sailing up the Golden Horn to grumble at Con- 
stantinopolitan discomfort and Mussulman bar- 
barism, and “delicate ladies,” who have figured 
at Almack’s in July, may be found towards au- 
tumn scaling the Pyramids, and talking May- 
Fair in the silent cities of Cheops and Sesostris, 
Spain, fortunately, remains to be “tapped” (to 
adopt a Walpole-ism), but a quarter of a century 
must elapse ere its riches can become the general 
prey ;—in the meantime, for those who love 
unsophisticated nature and man, there is the 
North, not wholly unvisited indeed, but not quite 
hackneyed. The falls of Trélhatta are, by a few 
bucket-fulls of cataract, more strange to us than 
the waters of Schaffhausen or Terni; we never 
read but one account of Vettie’s Giel (pub- 
lished many years ago in the Edinburgh Philoso- 
phical Magazine), and though kirchenwasser is 
as common as whiskey, nay, even the luscious 
cordials and liqueurs of the Haram are to be 
seen on the tables of some curious Amphitryons, 
we never heard of traveller, or traveller's host, 
who has signalized his cellar by producing, with 
the botargoes and caviares of his final course, 4 
single thimbleful of the Norseman’s heart-warmer 
—the strong and fiery jinkel. For all these 
reasons ‘ Norway and her Laplanders’ is a title 
which invites, and Mr. Milford, we rejoice to 
say, is a conscientious man, and keeps the pro 
mise of his invitation. 

A voyage of sixty-two hours (ten more than 
the average) transferred Mr. Milford and his son 
from Hull to Christiansand. The latter town 
is dull, not to say desolate. But salmon-fishing 
may be had at Vigeland, ten miles off, and the 
tourist may proceed from Christiansand to Chris 
tiania, in a beautifully clean steamer, with 4 
French cuisine, and a French cellar, and a cap 
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‘, who speaks that universal language: a proof, 
re ay that Norway is not so unknown to 


the wandering tribe, 


as those who love primitive 
manners and low prices would fain desire. On 
the voyage, Arendal will be found a pretty 
jalting-place, @ prosperous town, with well- 
dressed females to be seen at every window, and 
atheatre. In the harbour of Oster Risoer, where 
the Constitucion anchored for the night, Mr. Mil- 
ford observed several small children in their 
canoes, training for that sea life, a predilection for 
ghich the modern Norwegians have inherited 
from their ancestors, the grim old Bersekars and 
Vi-kings. At Kragerve, our tourist noticed a 
tleman drink “a bottle of porter and a glass 
of brandy by way of finish” to his breakfast : one 
ofthe old Jarls, just spoken of, could have done 
nomore ! Further on, Mr. Milford encountered an 
lish falconer on an expedition to Jerkin, on 
the Dovre feeil :— 

“He told me he should remain at the last-men- 
tioned spot for a month, and expected to catch about 
half a dozen of these birds. He was taking some 
live pigeons with him for this purpose, all the way 
fom Amsterdam to the highest mountain pass in 
Norway. His method is to build a shed in a wild 
situation, in which he may conceal himself, and then 
toconfine a pigeon to the ground close to an ex- 
panded net ; the hawk is attracted to the spot, and 
easily captured. This person -had been for twenty 
years falconer to Lord Bernard, and had lived in 
Suffolk, but was now employed by a hawking society 
in Holland. I saw the list of the members. They 
meet during the months of April, May, June, and 
part of July of every year. Amongst the names 
were those of many both of the Dutch and English 
nobility.” 

Christiania, when reached, though the most 
modern of the four capitals of Norway, is but a 
gloomy, thinly-peopled town, and we are glad to 
leave it for Tronjeim (a name, by-the-way, spelt 
by every new traveller after a new fashion). The 
mode of journeying in carriole, a little rough 
carriage of the country, which holds only one 
person, is good enough in fine weather. The dis- 
tance is 350 English miles, with but one town 
between the two capitals, that one Lillehammer. 
The post-houses are the resting-places for the 
night. They generally (says Mr. Milford) — 

“Stand quite alone,and both in external appearance 
and in internal accommodation, are about on a par 
with the posadas I had been accustomed to in Spain 
and Portugal. You generally find one large com- 
fortless room, the whole furniture of which consists 
ofa table, a few chairs, and a couple of beds, and in 
this you both eat and sleep, if not prevented from 
enjoying * tired nature’s calm restorer’ by fleas, mus- 
quitoes, bugs, et hoc genus omne of annoyances, with 
the addition of an infinity of villanous smells, arising 
from the dirty habits of the people, and but partially 
counteracted by the strong odour of the tops of the 
spruce and juniper, which are spread over the floor 
ofevery cottage in Norway, for the purpose of keep- 
ing it clean.” 

The tourist, even at Midsummer, is exposed to 
trying changes of temperature, a part of his route 
lying over very high land :— 

“The day had been fine, and the heat of the sun 
very fervent, but as we passed the foot of Sne-hat- 
ten, covered with the snow of ages, the climate of 
summer had suddenly changed to that of winter, and 
before our arrival at Jerkin I was glad to get out of 
my carriole and run up the hills, to increase the cir- 
culation. The effect of the setting sun, combined 
with the wildness of the scenery, was beautiful in the 
extreme. Several Englishmen have occasionally 
taken up their residence here for some time. The 
inn is tolerably good, but the charges are considered 
dear, Abundance of ptarmigan are found in the 
neighbouring mountains, and trout in the river. 
Comparatively speaking, the mountains appear in- 
Significant to the traveller whose eye has rested on 
the sublime Alps, * * At theinnsat Jerkin and Kons- 
vold I remarked a handsomely embossed tankard of 
silver, in which was some beer for each traveller to 
taste en passant, The furniture of these houses, and 


of most of the others where we changed horses, al- 
though of the rough order, was in good taste, the 
wardrobes, chests, kitchen clocks, and chairs being 
carved, and very much resembling in shape those 
used in England 200 years ago. There were nu- 
merous inscriptions on the walls, * * The lower 
classes are dirty in their persons, but by no means an 
ill-favoured race ; and amongst the young girls I re- 
marked many a pretty face, but some of the old 
women were absolutely hideous, and might have per- 
sonated the witches in Macbeth without any stage 
embellishments. When we arrived late at the post- 
house at Jerkin I saw several of these antiques get 
out of their wooden pallets and shake themselves, 
Whilst they were preparing our coffee they put on 
their stockings, if they had any, for many are con- 
stantly barefooted. The effluvia in the kitchen 
arising from their cheese (still stronger than chap- 
siker), their butter, and other causes, I found occa- 
sionally almost overpowering, when the doors were 
closed.” 


Tronjeim is minutely described, in a pleasant 
and unpretending style, but we pass at once 
to Ekker, where Mr. Milford pitched his tent 
for some time, taking up his abode in a farm 
house, after the comfortable fashion described as 
follows :— 

“ Our household at Exker consists of a man and 
his wife, their two sons and three daughters, and a 
servant ; they all alike take their share of the do- 
mestic duties. The daughters, two of whom were 
full-grown women, wore their hair in long plaited 
tails, reaching halfway down their backs; they were 
clean and neat in their appearance, and all the in- 
dividuals of the family were respectful, civil, and 
obliging. We lived, like Robinson Crusoe, on the 
produce of our guns and fishing rods; salmon was 
our daily food, for breakfast as well as dinner and 
supper. Some of our countrymen, however, who 
were staying ata farm-house ten miles distant, killed 
a sheep on one occasion, and sent us part of it. We 
also shot some grouse and ptarmigan. Our ship 
biscuit, of which I had furnished myself with a large 
bag full at Hull, was .invaluable to us at all our 
meals; indeed we should have fared but ill without 
it, as both the rusks, and the rye, barley, and oaten 
bread of the country, are sour, and so strongly 
flavoured with aniseed as to be very disagreeable to 
an English palate. Ekker only provided us with 
chocolate, which is good, and generally to be pro- 
cured in the cottages, coffee, eggs, abundance of 
milk, all excellent of their kind, and the yellow 
moltebeer or cloudberry (rubus chamemorus), of 
which the woods are full; they are delicious when 
made into a preserve, and mixed with cream and 
sugar. ‘The purple whortleberry (vaccinium) is 
equally abundant, but not so well flavoured ; the 
potatoes also were tolerably good. All we drank, 
except the pure water, was the brandy and wine 
which we brought with us from Tronjeim, as the only 
beverage to be procured in this region is the ardent 
spirit called finkel, for the manufacturing of which 
every peasant is allowed by government to have a 
private still on his premises. * * Our bed-rooms 
were clean, and provided with all the comforts that 
we required, although we found the eider-down quilts 
somewhat warm for this season of the year. The 
charge for our comfortable lodging, food, attendance, 
and all other expenses, at Ekker, was about six 
shillings a day for myself, my son, and our inter- 
preter.” 

Then, for the sportsman, Ekker has its attrac- 
tions :— 

“The sportsman who can spare the time, and has 
no objection to encountering the rolling floods of the 
north sea, will find the Namsen the best salmon 
river in Europe, and be fully repaid for any diffi- 
culties to which he may have been exposed in get- 
ting to it. The Tay, the Tweed, and several other 
streams both in Scotland and in Ireland, are strictly 
preserved, and occasionally offer a good day’s sport ; 
but if you reach the Namsen at the proper season 
there is no surly keeper to warn you off, and the 
water is so well stocked with fish that your success 
becomes a matter of certainty. Neither is there 




























much science required to take from 100 Ibs, to 150 
| Ibs. of salmon, grilse, and trout ina day. In most 
of our rivers at home, where the fisherman of ne- 


cessity is stationed on the bank, no slight degree of 
skill is necessary in throwing the fly to the most 
* likely’ parts ; but you can command the whole of 
the broad and magnificent stream to which I now 
allude from a boat, which gives you a great advan- 
tage, and is a very killing method of fishing. * * 
Your two boatmen, to whom you pay abont 4 orts 
(3s. 4d.) a day, when not on the water are employed 
in agricultural pursuits. They expect to have the 
fish you do not require for your own use, and they 
divide it amongst the people who live at the three 
fishing stations of which the river may be said to 
consist ; namely, at Fiskum, beyond which the sal- 
mon cannot go up on account of the fall, at Gartland, 
and at Ekker ferry. For the information of those 
who may follow me to the Namsen, I should say 
that there is only room for six rods and as many 
men, two at each of the above-mentioned villages, 
where they will meet with the greatest civility, and 
as good accommodation as a thorough-bred sports- 
man would wish for. ‘The water the best suited for 
fishing is not more than from six to eight miles in 
extent, but this is sufficient for the number of per- 
sons I have mentioned, without any risk of their in- 
terfering with each other, although they must of 
course try the same pools and runs every day, which 
is somewhat objectionable.” 


Mr. Lloyd and Mr. Laing have already so 
fully descanted on the sports and social life of the 
Norwegians, that we shall not further enlarge on 
either on The author’s ramble in search of 
the Lapps is a greater novelty: and we regret 
that we cannot give his eighth chapter, which is 
devoted to the adventures of his journey; the 
following description being somewhat unman- 
ageable even, without prelude:— 

“The next morning, 27th August, was rainy, and 
the hills were all covered with clouds; we break- 
fasted at four, on broiled capercailzie, and brandy 
and water, but were weather bound at Rorvigen till 
three o’clock p.m., when we embarked in two small 
and crazy boats on Lake Limingen. There was far 
more motion than I liked, the nature of our vessels 
being duly considered. We were, however, safely 
landed on some rocks, after a row of about ten Eng- 
lish miles, and then set off to walk four more, partly 
through woods. In our route we passed by a setter 
hut, where, as I have before remarked, the peasants 
who pasture their cows in the neighbourhood keep 
their milk, cream, and cheeses. We next crossed 
some barren mountains ; and at about half-past seven 
our guide (the Lapp) desired us not to fire at a pack 
of ptarmigan which got up close to us, for fear, he said, 
of disturbing the reindeer, as he every moment ex- 
pected to find his countrymen. Soon after, as we were 
all walking in single file, and keeping perfect silence, 
he stopt suddenly, and pointing with his finger di- 
rected our attention tosome smoke just seen through 
the twilight, curling up the side of the opposite hill. 
The man’s manner and attitude were quite dramatic, 
and we had the satisfaction of feeling that our object 
was about to be attained. The Lapp now tied up 
his dog, and ran off, evidently much rejoiced at the 
idea of rejoining his wife and family, after an absence 
of several months. He was also anxious to inform 
his countrymen who we were, and what brought us 
here, as he had some fear lest they would take alarm, 
and move off with their herd. He soon, however, 
returned, and at the same time we saw a large num- 
ber of reindeer driven up the valley to their quarters 
for the night, by a man and boy, accompanied by a 
dog, whose occasional bark seemed to keep them 
under perfect controul. Upon our arrival we found 
the encampment consisted of two circular tents built 
of poles joined together in the centre, in form of a 
cone, with cloth stretched over them. The door of 
the larger one, in which we took up our abode, was 
so low and small, that we had some difficulty in 
crawling in. The whole scene was highly picturesque. 
Each tent was occupied by a Lapp family ; every 
individual gave us a most kind reception, and heartily 
shaking us by the hand, at once offered us a share 
of their tent, the only night's lodging they had to 
give. We thankfully accepted their hospitality, and 
soon found ourselves lying on skins before a large 
and cheerful fire. The inhabitants of the hut com- 
prised three generations of Lapps ; namely,a middle- 





aged man and his wife, with four children, and an 
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old grandmother; to these were now added our 
party, consisting of four Englishmen, their two inter- 
preters, ahd two other attendants. The tent was 
made of coarse dark cloth, and the outside of it was 
covered with turf; around the inside were hung 
cheeses, bladders, dried gut of reindeer, guns, and 
various other useful articles. The chief part of the 
smoke escaped through a large opening at the top, 
but enough remained painfully to affect our eyes, and 
to give the copper countenances of the Lapps a shade 
as dark as those of Indians. The second family, who 
occupied the smaller tent, namely, our late Lapp 
guide, Peter Johansen, his wife and two children, 
soon came to pay us a visit. I have already de- 
scribed his person. His wife and daughter had light 
hair and fair complexions, and were pleasing in their 
appearance, and his little boy was an intelligent and 
interesting child, and although under ten years of age 
took his turn with the men in watching the reindeer 
during the night. He was dressed in his best clothes, 
entirely made of skins, with a girdle round his waist, 
and such a protuberance in front as to give him the 
appearance of being stuffed, and greatly to excite our 
laughter. He wore his knife in its case behind, and 
several small ornaments by his side; thus forming a 
complete Lilliputian Lapp in full costume. We 
were soon presented with a large bowl of reindeer 
milk, which is much richer than that of the cow, and 
has a delicate and aromatic flavour, with a pleasant 
taste, resembling the milk of the cocoa-nut; but I 
found I could not take much of it with impunity, as 
it was more like drinking cream than milk. They 
also boiled for us a reindeer ham, which had only 
been salted two days before. We found it so good, 
that upon taking our departure next morning we were 
glad to add it to our scanty store of provisions. It 
has a wild flavour, and is quite equal to our park 
venison. The old grandmother was as shrivelled as 
a mummy, but the other two women were by no 
means ill-looking. Their dress was of dark woollen 
cloth, with silver ornaments in front, as well as in 
the girdle round the waist, to which sewing imple- 
ments were suspended. These ornaments were in 
good taste, and well finished ; and the buttons were 
similar to those used by the peasantry in Spain. I 
have no doubt this smart costume was put on in com- 
pliment to us. The dress of the men consisted of 
leather coats, and tight trousers of the same mate- 
rial, with reindeer skin boots. All the females 
smoked; and the old woman seemed more pleased 
with having her pipe filled with tobacco brought from 
England than with anything else that we gave her. 
Some boxes of Lucifer matches which we presented 
to them were also highly prized ; they had evidently 
never seen them before, and expressed no small as- 
tonishment at the manner in which ignition is effected. 
We regretted we had no fish-hooks, which they in- 
quired for; but we gave thema glass of finkel each, 
which the octogenarian appeared to relish more than 
any of her descendants. The head of the family 
(Johan Nielson) was a grave sedate-looking man; 
decision of character and intelligence were marked 
on his fine countenance, In reply to the questions 
I put to him through my interpreter, he said they 
were happy in the enjoyment of their wandering 
pastoral life ; that they confined themselves to the 
mountainous ridge which separates Norway from 
Sweden, the boundary line between these countries 
being only two English miles from the spot where 
they were then encamped; that they had been there 
about eight days; intended to remain a fortnight 
longer, and should then move onwards for a change 
of pasture for their reindeer. He told me that in 
summer they conduct these animals, which constitute 
their wealth, to the elevated parts of the mountains, 
and in the winter they descend to the level country, 
His herd consisted of about 300, and it appears that 
a family requires nearly that number for its support. 
The great proportion of them were his own property, 
but some belonged to Peter Johansen, and ten to a 
middle-aged single woman, who lodged with them. 
These Lapps, although ‘dwellers in tents’ all the 
year round, are in many respects far from being un- 
civilized. They strictly observe the Sabbath, the 
best reader of the family officiating as priest, and 
going regularly through the Lutheran service. Oc- 
casionally they attend the church of the nearest 
village on the frontier of Sweden. Our guide, the 
schoolmaster, is employed by the missionary society, 





and twice in the course of every summer attends the 
Lapps for the purpose of instructingthem. He stays 
for three weeks on each occasion, and divides his time 
between the different families who are encam 
many miles apart. This man told me that all the 
children could read, write, and say their prayers. 
The Lapps have but few wants, and appear perfectly 
satisfied ; having no bread, they subsist almost en- 
tirely on the produce of their herds, with the occa- 
sional assistance of fish and game. We saw no other 
description of food whatever, neither have they any 
candles; and when we required additional light, one 
of the women took a firebrand in her hand and held 
it up for us. On one occasion we wanted to pour 
some of their delicious milk into our small keg of 
finkel; in an instant they very ingeniously made a 
funnel of some of the birch bark which hung round 
the tent. The sun and stars are their only clock. 
They had no spirituous liquors, but it is well known 
that they are generally addicted to inebriety; and 
doubtless, when the opportunity occurs of going down 
into the vallies, either of Sweden or of Norway, they 
indulge in this their one besetting sin. Both Niel- 
son and Johanson are great hunters, and occasionally 
are absent from the encampment for many weeks 
together, in search of bears, seals, and game. It 
was nearly midnight before our interesting confer- 
ence with Johan Nielson was brought to a close. 
He at length asked us in a civil, I might almost say 
in a polite manner, whether we felt disposed to sleep. 
To this we assented ; and when all was quiet, and 
most eyes were closed, I surveyed with no little in- 
terest the singular scene around me. Our host lit 
his pipe, by way of a soporific, laid down his head 
on his hard pillow, and comfortably puffed himself 
to sleep. One of the children coming in late, the 
old grandmother lifted up her large reindeer cover- 
ing, and inclosed the young herdsman within its ample 
folds. It was a fine night, and we felt no inconveni- 
ence either from heat or cold. We were, however, 
as closely packed all round the tent as negroes in a 
slave ship, and it would have been difficult for a 
single additional person to have found a berth. I 
slept soundly notwithstanding. We were so near 
the fire, that my foot would have been burnt, had 
not one of my companions awakened me, and pointed 
out the danger. It will be long before the details of 
this night will be forgotten by any of us: and we all 
regretted that there was no artist amongst us to have 
sketched some of the more characteristic features of 
the scene.” 

This agreeable volume contains many other 
pictures as attractive, from their freshness, as the 
above: but other.tourists and subjects claim 
their turn. Suffice it, then, to close our notice 
of Mr. Milford’s book by stating our conviction, 
that it is calculated to do its mischievous part in 
destroying the comparative privacy and solitude 
of Norway, over which we were rejoicing at the 
commencement of this article. 





Hampton Court. By Edward Jesse, Esq. Fifth 


Edition. Murray. 
Or Mr. Murray’s, or Mr. Jesse’s, Guide-book to 
Hampton Court, this fifth edition is, in truth, 
the first which deserves its name. It could not 
well have been otherwise. Until of late, the Palace 
itself was the real ‘“‘ maze,” its Picture-rooms 
being the most perplexed part of the labyrinth. 
No difference existed between it and its clipt- 
hedge epitome outside, save that the former con- 
fused more, and amused less, than the latter, 
those who entered it. Records have since been 
consulted, some researches made, moveables 
arranged, and, to a certain degree, classified, 
immoveables repaired and rendered intelligible. 
So our guide himself having got a clue can un- 
twist a thread of it for the public. As respects 
immoveables, various portions of the Gothic 
palace,—walls, roofs, windows, &c.—now hand- 
somely patched and painted, and better harmo- 
nized with the original masses, facilitate explana- 
tion. Those precious moveables, if we may thus 
entitle them, the Pictures, being now numbered, 
this circumstance alone gives utility to a guide- 
book, which before seemed often to have puzzled 





the author himself, and must have plun : 
ignorant readers still deeper into the lake 
darkness. It should never be forgotten that 
half the public benefit conferred by opening 
treasure-house of art remains dormant till, 
proper Catalogue is provided. Indeed, till they 
such places are rather lounges for the lowe 
classes, than what they were meant to 
schools of involuntary education for all visitors 
Wanting that help, the corporeal eyes ma: 
wider with vacant wonder, but the mental ney 
unclose at all. Although the present edition of 
Mr. Murray’s neat little book furnishes mug) 
agreeable instruction, and makes a long Pypmem 
stride beyond its predecessors, still as the Bait 
advances farther himself towards the temple of 
knowledge, we hope to see future editions leay 
this one behind, and reach the last attainable 
erfection. We should hardly entitle this a 
improved edition, for little of the previous matte 
is reproduced. Almost all has been either re. 
written, or so remodelled as to form a ney 
work. Much of what was irrelevant we are 
to find omitted, and its place supplied with what 
was indispensable. Much more, however, in 
this way, might be done with advantage, and 
perhaps will. That which we most note as de. 
ficient is the artistic criticism, distinct from the 
mere antiquarian, and far needfuller. But we 
acknowledge the former, unless very solid and 
well hammered together, not so easily fitted into 
small spaces as are chronological scraps, dates, 
names, and dry facts. Had our author limited 
his guide-book to Hampton Court alone, perha 
he would have done this fuller justice, and the 
visitors better service: he commences it, like 
the Welsh parson’s sermon, at the beginning of 
things,—Hyde Park Corner,—and fetches his 
readers back again scrupulously to the same 
spot ; whereby many pages are spent away from 
the proper object of devotion, on a flying pil- 
grimage to the various shrines of Knightsbridge, 
Kensington, Hammersmith, &c.—which shrines, 
however hallowed, do not, we think, sanction 
such a deviation. These might have been left 
for the ‘ Picture of London and its Environs,’ 
thus saving a full eighth of the whole volume, 
quite enough to have admitted an adequate notice 
of Raffael’s Cartoons, Mantegna’s Triumphs, 
peradventure of the principal easel works also, 
Raffael’s Cartoons especially, which, besides 
their artistic merits, form a kind of “ Poor Man's 
Bible” so far as they go, should be made the 
text to a more discursive and discriminative 
critique than three six-inch legible pages can 
possibly comprise. But let us rest satisfied at 
present with the progress accomplished. It is 
much that a note of interrogation and warning 
follows several, though not one twentieth of the 
supposititious painters’ names ; it might be unwise 
to push this candour beyond moderate bounds, 
till the public mind can keep pace with it— 
novices may derive pleasure, if little other profit, 
from works level to their mind's eye, an advan- 
tage they will lose soon enough on its elevation; 
there is a bliss of ignorance as well as of knov- 
ledge, and it seems the happier lot to have en- 
joyed both in succession. ‘Truth would obligea 
critic to pronounce the Hampton Court Gallery 
a suite of royal lumber-rooms for the refuse plc 
tures of other palaces, with a very few valuable 
works interspersed to redeem so much rubbish; 
but it nevertheless may be considered a kind of 
Dame’s School, where full-grown children may 
learn the alphabet of art. Official guide-books 
are almost necessarily over-laudative, the com- 
pilers either not daring to vent unfavourable 
opinions, or desirous to exalt the objects of their 
guardianship, and by that means their own Im 
portance. We should therefore appreciate Mr. 
Jesse’s frankness, in particular when he con- 
demns himself for defective arrangement 
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gupineness, many of the pictures being described 


4s “invisible” or “ unseen ;” and when he, the 


surveyor of Her Majesty’s Parks and Palaces, 


ins that a certain chapel, under his own 
care at Hampton Court, “‘ cannot be seen by the 
‘torian or the antiquary, or indeed by the 
blic generally, which certainly ought [not ?] 
to be the case” (p. 135). We may, i the 
ghole, recommend this pretty little volume to 
blic patronage, hoping encouragement would 
further improvement. Again, we repeat, a 
Catalogue Raisonné, or guide-book, doubles 
e educative power of every Museum, palatial, 
ecclesiastical, scientifical, or artistical, which 
hilanthropy or policy lays open to the people. 
We have of late more than once (see Athen. 
ante, pp. 427, 503,) contributed our mite towards 
the little yet understood about this labyrinthian 
retreat, hitherto almost as hidden from profaner 
e, as if all but its front were overgrown by 
hy Park. Let us here add a few other in- 
fnitesimal memoranda, which may swell the 
sum of those in the visitor’s pericranium or 
ket-book, perchance even prove suggestive 
tothe compiler of a Sixth edition of the Guide 
itself. First, then, we shall venture some broader 
opinions upon certain among the Pictures than the 
said circumspect cicerone has thought fit to hazard. 
Of several works decorated with the illustrious 
name of Giulio Romano, there is not one that 
merits either credence or admiration : they give 
some faint notion of his style, none whatever of 
hispowers. No.1, ‘The Battle of Constantine,’ 
has value as a copy of Giulio’s fresco after Raf- 
fel, but a copy no more by Giulio Pippi than 
Julius Cesar. Neither is there any Correggio 
at Hampton Court. The portrait, No. 67, though 
atolerable picture, would be miserable for him 
—Correggio never painted ¢olerable pictures. 
Its grandiose composition betrays a fine original, 
ftom which this heavy, fatty piece of workman- 
ship, as if painted in a vehicle of lard, was imi- 
tated. Correggio’s flesh had a more natural 
smoothness and softness than white glove leather 
boiled into pulp, such as this resembles. When 
“said to represent Baccio Bandinelli, the sculp- 
tor,” we suspect Begarelli, with whom Correggio 
studied modelling, has a stronger title; but 
perhaps some Antiquarian unknown a better 
than either—the coins, missal, and fur cap, as 
well as statues, seem to distinguish him from a 
mere sculptor. No. 69, ‘Margaret Lemon,’ 
ascribed to Vandyke, would have been better 
painted by him in a fit of paralysis: it does not 
possess half so good claims on his pencil as the 
‘Mistress Lemon’ of Strawberry Hill (vide Athen. 
No. 755), and these wethoughtdubious. He could 
paint ill by-times, to daub was out of his power. 
Compare this with No. 210, ‘Cupid and Psyche,’ 
believed his last picture, and feeble enough to 
have been drawn by his half dead fingers, yet 
the spectre of departed strength still lingers 
about it. Our critiques are perforce negational : 
we cannot recognize a decided 7itian here. ‘ The 
Recumbent Venus’ (No. 55), which our contri- 
butor mentions as ‘a replica,” and the Guide- 
book much less accurately, as ‘‘ one of the twenty 
repetitions, or would-be originals of the same 
picture” at Florence, is in truth a replica, but 
not by Titian himself, and a replica moreover 
with alterations. Great authorities, we know, 
contend for its Zitianity ; had they ever beheld 
the Cyprian queen of the Tribune herself, they 
would allow this replica at once as nothing be- 
yond Titianesque. Justice to the best of all 
portrait painters, Vandyke not excepted, obliges 
us to declare our scepticism about the so-called 
‘Alexander de’ Medici’ (No. 79).  Titian’s 
aristocracy of soul would have breathed a yet 
loftier grandeur over its mien; and the tints 
want his marvellous “lucentezza,”’ the touches 


ill-treatment fails in accounting for. The por- 
trait, No. 113, entitled by some Ignatius Loyola, 
and praised by Hazlitt, we think has still less 
pretensions. No. 97, ‘Christian V. of Denmark,’ 
and No. 451, ‘ Duke Christian of Brunswick- 
Liineburg,’ are really finer works, but Dutch all 
over down to their painters’ names— Vansomer 
and Honthorst. ‘ Portrait of a Lady of Florence,’ 
No. 132, given to Sebastian del Piombo, is pro- 
bably neither the likeness nor the work of an 
Italian, but a Rhine-lander. It displays the thin, 
hard, crystalline colouring, the sharp decided 
drawing, and the transitory costume, peculiar 
to certain Flemish and Rhenish painters, quite 
distinct from Del Piombo’s mellower, simpler 
workmanship. No. 134,‘ The Virgin and Child,’ 
pretends itself a Mabuse, we suppose on the 
strength of its stiffness and old-fashionedness. 
There is no fine specimen here in his original 
manner,—the ‘Children of Henry VII.’ No. 335, 
being the best, yet tending, we think, more than 
Dr. Waagen admits, to that swollen, bulbous 
style characteristic of Mabuse’s later produc- 
tions. The ‘ Adam and Eve,’ No. 576, exhibits 
his primitive vigour, employed only to distort 
the grand into the grotesque, and the artistic 
into the artificial. There was a specimen of 
Mabuse here not long since, worth the whole 
roomful of comparative rubbish around it; but 
Her Majesty has resumed her too generous 
grant, and ‘St. Matthew at the Receipt of Cus- 
tom’ is now at the receipt of court compliments 
in Buckingham Palace; while, to make up for 
its abstraction, some dozen-dozen pictures, the 
scuttlings of all the royal domiciles, were carted 
into Hampton Court, which overflowed with 
such Augean refuse already. This is educat- 
ing the public taste downwards, not upwards. 
However, via! let the world wag! No Gior- 
gione, no Da Vinci, no Parmegiano, but Lelys, 
Knellers, Cignanis, Rottenhamers, Wests, and 
Hugginses, usque ad nauseam. Sir William 
Beechey’s ‘ George III. and Sons,’ hung beside 
Tintoretto’s ‘ Nine Muses’ (No. 161), well exem- 
plifies the difference between bigness and great- 
ness. Those ill-painted but characteristic wise- 
looking old Elizabethan heads of ‘ Lord High 
Admiral Howard,’ ‘Sir Francis Walsingham,’ 
‘ Sir Nicholas Bacon,’ ‘ Sir George Croke,’ (Nos. 
286, 288, 289, 290,) deserve attention and con- 
templation. No. 299, ‘ Head of a Young Man,’ 
by an unknown artist, has much the air of Hans 
Hemling’s style ; earnest and serious in expres- 
sion, laboured for truth’s sake in execution. How 













































that red St. Andrew’s cross of a ‘Surrey’ (No. 


our conception. There are, however, some true 
Holbeins here ; ‘ Sir Henry Guildford’ (No. 314), 
just the bull-necked, broad-fronted opponent 
to butt against the Cardinal Butcher’s-son of 
Ipswich ; Holbein’s ‘Father and Mother,’ (No. 
317); his ‘Self’ (No. 350), and his ‘ Wife,’ 
(No. 351); ‘Erasmus Writing’ (No. 341); 
‘Christ in the Garden,’ (No. 387), which last is 
hung so mathematically out of place, as to make 
a crevice across it reflect the opposite light, and 
seem to cut it asunder—thus we have two pic- 
tures for one by ingenious mismanagement! 
This was not the case where it hung before. 
No. 330, ‘ Francis I., the Duchesse d’Etampes, 
and Triboulet the Court-fool,’ if done by Janet, 
except as a caricature, the God of Painting 
should have rubbed his nose in it, and forbade 
him to commit such a nuisance on board or 
canvas again. No. 488, ‘Nymphs Reposing,’ 
has suffered much from the flood of time, but it 
must sweep every trace away before the splen- 
dour of Rubens’s genius is washed out altogether. 
Some of West's most endurable performances 
furnish out the walls of the Queen’s Drawing- 
room—we allude to his Royal Family-pieces and 
Portraits. It is true, the little princes with long 
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pockets and knee-breeches, the little princesses 
with their grannam caps, and all with their heads 
cropt or thatched as trim as haycocks, make a 
droll appearance. Her present Majesty's father 
(No. 493,) looks like Moses in the Vicar of Wake- 
field ; indeed, an air of extreme simpleness runs 
throughout these royal groups, bringing to mind 
rather the Primroses and the Flamboroughs than 
the Guelfs of our imagination. Nevertheless we 
can abide anything but President West's classical 
pictures. No. 511, ‘ Henry VIII. and Family,’ 
given to Holbein, seems much later, and not so 
much portraiture from real life as ideal. ‘The 
two wing-pieces (Nos. 509 and 510) beside it, 
are curious, and have been good, before restora- 
tion ruinedthem. We have little doubt that the 
antique Battle-scenes and Processions (Nos. 311, 
516, 517, 518, 520,) were painted by a Flemish 
or Rhenish artist, not an Italian, as some persons 
conceive. Mantegna’s Triumphal Series has 
been removed from a room where it was almost 
invisible to another where it is seen too close; 
but the change may be approved, though what 
was meant for a frieze must have all its drawing 
falsified by its new position near the surbase. 
With respect to the contest whether these noble 
pictures, at any time, underwent restoration, we 
faucy a blind person could feel’a difference of 
pictorial touch upon the canvases ; whether they 
benefitted by that restoration we think is decided 
when the restorer’s name is specified—Laguerre. 
A Frenchman of the peruke school could not 
help spoiling the ancient Paduan master’s capo 
d'opera, and would do the worser the more 
was inspired by his god of fine art, Apollo le 
bel. Mantegna himself, had he but wiped his 
fingers on the canvas, would have done better 
than Monsieur. For our remarks on Raffael’s 
Cartoons, see Atheneum, Nos. 533,-34,-35. 
Read also the critiques of Waagen and Passa- 
vant, and the raptures of Jonathan Richardson. 

English readers may consider this paragraph 
as bracketted off to the particular use of our 
German friends, being only about the late-found 
Francia; we promise our countrymen a longer 
paragraph instead, upon the next Murillo that 
deserves it. Francesco Francia’s ‘ Baptism,’ 
(No. 454), of which a contributor gave some 
account in Atheneum, p.428, is an upright pic- 
ture about six feet by four; the principal figures 
about four feet high. They are—a St. John 
Baptist kneeling, on the spectator’s left; behind 
him two Angels; opposite him a Christ standing 
to receive the sacrament of avater. Over head 
appears the Dove, whose image glitters in the 
shallow stream beneath, which looks ill-adapted 



































Ablutionist’s feet. On the middle plane are four 
smaller figures: an Old Man, who raises his 
hand to his brow asif searching whence the pre- 
ternatural voice and illumination come; — 
a person just baptized ; and two Monks, accord- 
ing to the excusable anachronism of Romish 
biblical pieces. In the background a church, 
trees, and hills. Near the left hand corner, 
FRANCIA. AVRIFEX. BONONIE. indicative of Old 
Francia, not his son Giacomo. The drawing 
needs hardly be remarked as stiff and meagre. 
The picture is also of course a severe tricolour, 
green, blue, and pale yellow or whitish, Francia’s 
favorite union. German connoisseurs may un- 
derstand how their English brethren appreciate 
Old Francia, when we tell them this admirable 
specimen slumbered unknown in a royal garret 
for centuries, the prey of damp and destructive 
neglect. It was therefore kept rather than pre- 
served, and has been since patched up, if not 
much amended. The drapery is a good deal, 
the foliage almost all, retouched. Cleansing ap- 

ears to have got rid of many blemishes, and 
eft some beauties. Verily, Christ's neck and 
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bosom shine like a schoolboy’s morning face, 
after their recent baptism in spirits of turpentine. 
His head has lost its golden halo, but not its 
glory of expression. Francia never delineated 
a finer—it ts in the sombre tone befitting the 
Man of Sorrows. Northern artists paint black 
hair lifeless and cold; Italians paint it elastic 
like living hair, and give its monotonous tint the 
mellow warmth of their climate. St. John’s 
head also is very noble, yet reverential : the light 
however on its upper lip seems light from the 
restorer’s hand rather than from heaven. Calm, 
intense feeling characterizes both Angel coun- 
tenances; it makes all their beauty, and it is 
beauty enough. We hope this exquisite picture, 
so well calculated to exalt the public taste, will 
be left at Hampton Court for that purpose, and 
that her Majesty will not countenance the ab- 
duction of our Francia as she did of our Mabuse. 

We have elsewhere alluded to the various 
architectural improvements and non-improve- 
ments of the old palace. Another alteration 
proposed, if not contemplated, we should class 
among the latter, viz., to substitute a new Gothic 
screen for Wren’s classical one in the middle 
quadrangle. Could that quadrangle boast itself 
undebased Gothic, we might desire to see the 
whole remodelled accordingly ; but to demolish 
our English Palladio’s work, however inhar- 
monious with the rest, for sake of Henry VIII.’s 
mongrel constructions, themselves further dis- 
figured by miserable attempts at amelioration, 
would be Gothicism indeed. Is Wren’s screen 
a greater eyesore than that hideous double-roof 
over the Hall of Horns opposite, or than the un- 
picturesque barbarities accumulated upon the 
eastern facade? When both these heaps of 
offence give place to good Perpendicular features, 
it will be time enough to sacrifice Sir Chris- 
topher’s screen for Mr. Jesse’s. Apropos of the 
Great Hall aforesaid: we are told that it “is a 


distinct building from the old Manor Hall of the 
days of Cardinal Wolsey,” and that ‘“ Wolsey’s 
Hall was of a piece with the present Presence 


Chamber’’ next it (p. 22). May we venture to 
throw a doubt upon this last point? Although 
the Presence Chamber was admired from its air 
of gloom and antiquity by Sir Walter Scott, it 
would have grown darker we suspect at the 
Cardinal's frown. Wolscy lived somewhat later 
than the pure Gothic period, but had a better 
taste than to sanction that foolish perversion of its 
commonest principles—vaulting ribs laid flat- 
wise on a horizontakceiling, with pendants which 
support no lateral pressure! We guess the circular 
bay-window a more recent interpolation also; and 
our notion, suggested by general reasons, seems 
verified by the brickwork outside, which does 
not show the lozenge pattern displayed over all 
the masonry of the ancient palace, even over 
all, except the bay, in this very kitchen-court 
where reparations have been numerous. 

So many other ideas of every hue between 
conjecture and conviction present themselves to 
us on the subject of Hampton Court, its groves, 
gardens, architecture, pictures, and tapestries, 
that we must suppress them altogether, except 
one remark about the last item—these tapestries 
have no resemblance to the style of Primaticcio, 
but a good deal to that of Bernard van Orlay. 





Descriptive and Historical Sketches of Avranches and 
its Vicinity. By James Hairby, M.D. Avranches, 
Tribouillard. 

WE have observed that all writers who have named 

Avranches in their wanderings, cannot do so without 

speaking in grateful terms of the kindness and hospi- 

tality of its inhabitants, French and English ; and the 
character bestowed upon them is assuredly deserved. 

It would seem as if Avranches—that favoured nook 

of beautiful Normandy—had concentrated within its 

bosom all that is most agreeable in the French cha- 
racter, combined with the sterling qualities of its 





neighbour of England. Certain it is, that nowhere 
are strangers better received, nowhere is society more 
pleasant, and nowhere can be found a more simple, 
honest, and kind-hearted people, both gentry and 
peasantry. It is not therefore surprising that so 
many of our countrymen should become residents in 
that clean, neat, and pleasantly situated town, where 
there are more pretty houses and gardens in pretty 
situations, than in any place in Normandy. We 
cannot but feel respect towards Dr. Hairby, when we 
read his commendations of his friends, and we agree 
with him in his praises of the town and the people. 
If we were not literary critics, we should say with 
Sir Lucius, “ when affection guides the pen, he must 
be a brute who finds fault with the style;” but we 
are obliged to confess that the Doctor’s manner of 
writing a book is one of the heaviest and least amus- 
ing it has been our ill-fortune to remark for some 
time. Although there is a good deal in and about 
Avranches, which would furnish pleasant subjects for 
description, with Dr. Hairby all is prosy and weari- 
some. The tourist, or resident for a time, cares very 
little when or whether the Druids, Kimri, Slavonic, 
or Sarmatian people lived there ; and even the Nor- 
man Rollo, unless he did something worth telling, 
becomes a very tedious gentleman, when not a single 
tower or stone remains to claim him for its construc- 
tor ; yet the greatest part of this volume is taken up 
with dry historical records of that which has been 
repeated so often, by all writers on the subject of the 
old Norman towns, that the general reader closes the 
book in disgust, and the antiquary has no need to 
read it in a work professing to describe the place as 
it now stands. 

As we cannot look for entertainment in this volume, 
we may as well take advantage of the information 
it affords to persons seeking a comfortable residence 
on the other side of the channel. To such the fol- 
lowing passage may be interesting, for its details may 
be relied on:— 

“ All the large houses are at present occupied by 
native and British gentry ; but in the course of a few 
months new and commodious habitations will be avail- 
able. There are some suburban cottages with gardens 
attached, which may be had at an exceedingly mo- 
derate rent. The town residences,—which also have 
for the most part gardens connected with them,—let 
at from 30/. to 55/. per annum. Commodious fur- 
nished lodgings may also be had from 30 fr. to 120 
per month, but except in the item of beds—which 
are generally very good—the furniture is indifferent 
in quality, and extremely deficient in quantity, many 
necessaries being wanting altogether. Carpets are 
never supplied, and these, either new or old, should 
be brought from England for winter use, as they are 
highly expensive in France, and can always be dis- 
posed of from one British resident to another, on 
favourable terms. There is a duty of 15 per cent. on 
their importation, but this is a trifling addition com- 
pared with the differences of the prices in France 
and England on carpets and all woollen articles, 
While touching upon the subject of domestic arrange- 
ment, it may not be useless to state that there is a 
considerable saving (to those who intend to reside for 
three or even two years), in purchasing furniture, 
which may be obtained of very excellent quality at 
moderate expense ; if the system of hiring be adopted 
—a common practice—the charge for very indifferent 
articles is so far beyond their value, that in three 
years it amounts almost, if not altogether, to their 
first cost.” 

“The English society is highly respectable in 
general, and there is a constant interchange of 
friendly, social, but inexpensive intercourse. An 
stranger meaning to reside, whose station of life and 
correctness of deportment entitle him to a reception 
in society, is sure of a ready admission, and of re- 
ceiving polite and hospitable attention. The French 
society is particularly good ; many of the old noblesse 
and their descendants reside in Avranches, and the 
English who have the privilege of entrée to the 
French houses, find it exceedingly agreeable from the 
courtesy and kindness with which they are treated.” 

The author is more agreeable in describing the 
scenery at and near Avranches, and is quite right to 
point out the beauties of Mortain, though we cannot 
agree with him that the accommodations at the old 
inn there are even tolerable, except the willingness 
to oblige, and the general good humour of the land- 





lady and domestics can be accepted in licu of nom. 
saries. Nevertheless, it is worth while to 
night’s lodging there, in order to enjoy the beans, 
of the spot, and have plenty of time to visit the fing 
tuins of the Abbaye Blanche and the wa 
which, after rain, are equal to any that can be seen 
in spots more vaunted. We shall, however, quote the 
description of Brecey, as the place is less known: 

“Either going to or returning from Mortain, , 
slight détour will enable the traveller to visit Brecey. 
the road to which diverges to the left about seven 
miles from Avranches, and three from Brecey; the 
view from the hill above it is very fine, and quite a 
rich as any in Normandy. The period when the 
chdteau was built is not accurately ascertained _ 
The structure, though of no great antiquity, is rapidly 
falling into decay; the house, consisting of a | 
pile with two wings, has two fronts; but the step 
leading to the door on the north side have been re. 
moved, and that entrance is now closed. The under 
story is used as a cowhouse, and the upper as 
granary. A farmer occupies whatever parts of the 
house are habitable, and his wife, who is a good. 
natured stirring dame, acts as a cicerone ; indeed, 
the principal part of her office consists in waming 
visitors not to put their feet in such and such pla 
for there are so many holes in the boards that a fale 
step might precipitate one rather unceremoniously 
into a lower story. The room now used as a kitchen, 
is lined with beautiful oak, and the ceiling of the same 
material is carved and ornamented with brass, and 
has in the centre a painting of the birth of ow 
Saviour, and the shepherds encircling him. The 
staircase is wide and handsome, and built of granite, 
The salle must have been a very splendid room from 
its proportions and ornamented ceiling; the floor is 
still composed of numberless pieces of wood neatly 
inlaid. The view around comprehends extended 
undulations of country resembling parts of England 
in picturesque luxuriance, a river said to abound in 
trout, and a long straight avenue, which marked the 
approach to a nobleman’s residence.” 

Dr. Hairby’s account of the beauties of Granville 
is correct :— 

* Granville is a few leagues farther on, the nearest 
sea-port to Avranches,—the distance being about 
seven leagues,—and the residence of a British con- 
sul; but is in no respect remarkable except for the 
beauty of its women, who are pre-eminently superior 
to the females of the surrounding country. They are 
dark complexioned, with rather high cheekbones, 
and probably have some Spanish blood in their veins, 
but, from whatever origin descended, they are fine 
specimens of womankind ; their neat low caps, cover. 
ing luxuriant black hair, and the elegant mantillas or 
capes which they wear, give them a graceful air, dis 
tinguishing them at once from the high coifed, and 
very plain looking women generally seen in the 
province.” 

With the following characteristic anecdote of the 
Amazons of Granville, we conclude :— 

“ Not long ago a whimsical instance of the stil 
warlike temperament of the women occurred. Some 
fishermen’s wives and daughters perceived a few 
English fishing boats intruding upon the oyster banks 
near the island of Chausey, at the time when the 
French government cruiser appointed to keep the 
coast clear from such pirates, happened to be in the 
harbour. They forthwith went to the officer com- 
manding, and told him to go out immediately with 
his crew, which from some cause or other was not 
deemed necessary or practicable at the instant. Im- 
patient of delay, the poissonicres (and ladies of their 
vocation are not the most mild and gentle of their 
sex) rushed down to the pier and swore that they 
would man the boat themselves, put out to sea, é 
fire upon the English corsairs ;—as there was little 
doubt of their capability of doing so, in spite of the 
legitimate crew, if they thought proper, the officer 
was obliged to comply at once with their orders, and 
sail in haste.” 

Some remark; of an eccentric Bishop of Avranches, 
of the sixteenth century, against long hair and beards, 
and the wickedness of women, are characteristic ; but 
we dare not extract the lines, Latin or English, in 
which she, to resemble whom “angels are painted 
fair,” is depicted by the ungallant churchman, o 
scarce less culpable translator, whose crime in rele 
dering such verses into English probably caused his 
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= to tremble, and produced such halting metre as 
hasindulged uswith. = , 
The lithographic drawings, giving representations 
of several interesting parts of the town of Avranches, 
are extremely faithful. 








al of Dignities, Privilege, and Precedence. 
Ac. Dodd Esa” Whittaker 
Tus is a useful little book, by a gentleman well 
known as the author of a ‘ Peerage and Baronetage,’ 
and other works of the same character. The matter 
js well digested, agreeably put together, and inter- 

with poetical quotations, sometimes selected 
yith entertaining quaintness. In a monarchical and 
aristocratical constitution like ours, the subjects here 
treated have their due importance; and it is as great 
a proof of weakness to ridicule and decry as to over- 
rate them. Mr. Dodd could not have prefixed a 
happier motto to such discussions than the fine éloge 
on “Order,” which Shakspeare puts into the mouth 
of Ulysses, in the play of ‘Troilus and Cressida.’ 
With respect to “ Precedence,” it is not as generally 
understood as it ought to be, that it isa branch of 
the laws of England. The author observes :-— 

“Precedence is not regulated by mere conven- 
tinal arrangements ; it is no fluctuating practice of 
fashionable life, no result of voluntary compacts in 
society, no usurpation of one class over others; but, 
on the contrary, is part and parcel of the laws of 
England, subsisting under the authority of acts of 
parliament, solemn decisions of courts of justice, or 

blic instruments proceeding from the crown.” 

Mr. Dodd has not that blind reverence for rank 
and title which is often observable in writers who 
have devoted their pens to “the pomp of heraldry 
and pride of power.” His motto to the chapter on 
Barons (taken from Churchill) verges on a republican 
spirit: — 

What isa lord? Does that plain simple word 

Contain some magic spell? As soon as heard, 

Like an alarum bell on night’s dull ear, 

Doth it strike louder, and more strong appear 

Than other words ? 
And he sets up no lower standard of dignity for the 
Peerage than that set up by Spenser, in a stanza of 
the‘Tears of the Muses,’ too well known to be re- 
peated here. 

The “ dormancy” of a peerage is sometimes con- 
founded with its “abeyance.” But they are distinct 
things, and the author points out the difference. 

“Dormant peerages are distinguished from those 
in abeyance, by the condition of the former not being 
the necessary result of circumstances that always 
continue effective in their operation. Dormant peer- 
ages are those which cease to be borne by any one, 
but yet are neither extinct nor abeyant. Peerages 
in abeyance are not assumed, because no one has any 
exclusive right to them, for they are vested in several 
persons at once. Extinct peerages are not borne by 
any one, because the representatives of the person 
first ennobled have died out. But dormant peerages 
ae those which are unassumed, from the poverty of 
the present heir and representative, from a delicacy 
on his part towards the claims of others in cases of 
disputed legitimacy, or from a variety of other causes 
of a temporary or personal nature: thus it may be 
known that a peerage is not extinct, but from there 
being several ciaimants, it may not be apparent who 
is the individual truly entitled, and in that way the 
peerage may be described as dormant.” 

_ There is a statistical chapter on the “ duration of 
life among members of the peerage,” the calculations 
being taken from an article published two or three 
years since in the Lancet. The average age at which 
an heir succeeds to his title is said to be 30} years; 

average period for which he enjoys his peerage 
26 years. The latter is also the average duration of 
the reigns of the twenty-four sovereigns of England 
snee the Conquest, who died in the ordinary course 
of nature on the throne. The mean age of peers is 
computed to be forty-five. We confess we place 
ut little faith in results drawn from data so indeter- 
minate and fluctuating. It is hard to discover any 
reason why the duration of life in the peerage should 
follow any other law than that which obtains in the 
Wider circle, which embraces the aristocratic classes 
m general. The lives of peers are passed pretty 
nearly amidst the same occupations and amusements 
% those of commoners of the first degree. The 





cares or pleasures of legislation constitute the only | able Freyburg minstrel, on whom Mrs. Bray stum- 


difference ; but we cannot bring ourselves to think 
that the spans of the nobility are either lengthened 
or shortened by their attendance in the House of 
Lords. It is stated that “the mortality amongst 
peers under sixty-five increases at the rate of fifty 
per cent. for every ten years that they advance. 
This is a much higher rate of increase than has been 
observed outside the peerage,—the average being 
thirty-four per cent., except in London and other 
large towns. At all ages above sixty-five the mor- 
tality in the peerage agrees very closely with that of 
the general population.” 

As but very few peers above the age of sixty-five 
take part in the business of parliament, it would 
appear from these statements that, if thcir senatorial 
labours have any physical effect upon the peerage at 
all, it is thai of abridging the duration of their lives; 
but we cannot bring ourselves to believe that the 
senate-house has any such ravages to answer for. 

Glancing at the remarks upon the Order of the 
Bath, we have been struck by the vague, if not low, 
moral qualifications exacted from candidates for 
that dignity. No one is eligib!e but a gentleman of 
blood, bearing coat-arms, and “ void of all reproach.” 
A man is esteemed “ void of all reproach” who has 
not been convicted of heresy, attainted of high treason, 
or who has not fled (out of cowardice) from a battle- 
field. Thus, provided a gentleman is neither a here- 
tic, a traitor, nor a poltroon, he is unblemished enough 
for this “ most honorable military order.” Heresy, 
treason, and cowardice, were, we suppose, the only 
crimes that a gentleman of blood, bearing coat- 
armour, was capable of. The statutes of the Order 
of the Bath teach us, therefore, what the offences of 
a gentleman are. It is odd enough to find cowardice 
in the number. 

We hope Mr. Dodd's opinion of the Privy Council 
did not suggest the source from which he takes his 
motto for the chapter upon that body :— 

I sat beside 
A throned king, and was his councillor ; 
And we knit laws together. 
This is taken from a poem called ‘ Pandemonium’! 
He has a better opinion of the Attorney General :— 
Hlis public virtues from domestic spring ; 
He loves his God, his country, and his king. 
But he introduces the “ legal functionaries of Ire- 
land” rather disrespectfully :— 
A motley mixture! with long wigs and bags, 
In silks, in stuffs, in tassels, and in rags. 
His idea of a Dean, too, is not the most flattering: 
Two dozen canons round your stall, 
And you the tyrant o’er them all. 

We must here conclude, recommending this com- 
pact and portable volume as the best synopsis we 
have seen of all the matters which it proposes to 
embrace, as containing, besides, a great deal of col- 
lateral information, both curious and entertaining. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

Life in the West: Extracts from the Note-Book of 
Morleigh in Search of an Estate. —On the stage, 
the style of Young Rapid is amusing for a few far- 
cical scenes: in a book, it becomes fatiguing— 
hence our objections to * Life in the West.’ Morleigh, 
the author, is obviously a clever, sarcastic sort of good 
fellow ; willing to play the part of buon camarado 
“with every passing villager”—able to laugh at his 
dearest friends when they have once parted company 
—hut fidgetty to an excess. Scene succeeds scene, 
passage passage, and good story good story, until the 
book becomes an olla rather than a selection ; and 
the parts are jostled together till all distinctness is 
lost. Our author is, in brief, the very reverse of 
excellent Mrs. Clavers; and, whereas it was difficult 
to find a passage in her book short enough to ex- 
tract, here it is next to impossible to select a scene 
complete enough to be worth disengaging. The 
author's real adventures, too, of sea voyage and back- 
wood ramble, are disagreeably crossed by the fictitious 
narrative of one who is senselessly in search of an 
estate, and rushes hither and thither, wherever mate- 
rials and characters for a magazine article are to be 
found. One page, however, may amuse such of our 
readers as have not forgotten the poet, whose praise 
of the ladies of Toronto was quoted from Captain 
Marryat, in the Atheneum, No. 610. The bard, it 
seems,—no less eminent a character than the redoubt- 





bled,—has been so enchanted by the notoriety be- 
stowed upon him by the Captain, that his gratitude 
and admiration have broken forth in song: thus— 
To the most celebrated Capt. Marryat, §c. §c. 
The most celebrated Captain Marryat 
Of our day stands unrivall’d as the sun, 
Whose great fame all should wish to arrive at, 
And in his most transcendent course to run. 


High on the pinnacle of honour and fame 
Captain Marryat is now a soaring, 
And great and exalted is his good name, 
And most widely through the world it does ring. 


Captain Marryat’s fame shines most brilliantly, 
Giving light to the whole universe wide, 

And all will remember continually 
And will look up to him as their guide. 

The Accordance of Religion with Nature, by the 
Rev. J. H. Gabell_—_The author's purpose in this 
volume is to simplify and extend Butler's celebrated 
argument in favour of Natural and Revealed Religion 
derived from Analogy. In conducting such an argu- 
ment there is always a besetting tendency to con- 
found similarity with analogy, to look for resem- 
blances between things themselves, and not between 
their relations; and this must necessarily be the case 
when analogy is employed as a positive proof, and 
not in its proper force, as an answer to objections. 
At the utmost, we should only be warranted in in- 
ferring that the evidences which support the great 
doctrines of Religion, are of the nature and kind by 
which similar truths are established and received as 
incontrovertible. It only remains to determine the 
cogency of the evidence in degree and amount. Mr, 
Gabell’s reasoning, in fact, establishes what in the 
Scotch courts is called ‘ta plea of relevancy ;” he has 
shown that the Christian evidences bear upon the 
question at issue; this is a valuable service, the im- 
portance of which has been underrated by too many 
Christian advocates. Mr. Gabell has executed his 
task with ability and discretion: in some passages 
he strains his proofs rather more than they well bear, 
but these instances are rare ; in general, his reasoning 
accords with the strict rules of logic. 

Minor Poctry.—It would have given us pleasure, 
under a less plethoric state of poetical literature, to 
have dwelt awhile on Mr. Meason Laing’s ‘ Hours in 
Norway,’ for the sake of Oehlenschliger’s tragedy 
of * Axel and Valborg,’ which he has translated, not 
inelegantly. But the northern dramatist’s style 
demanded greater exactness and nerve than are here 
displayed. Musical language and amiable feelings 
are to be found in the* Hours in Norway’—but these 
are but “ whitings’ eyes for pearls,” when measured 
with the requisites which Poetry ought to possess, to 
win a listener now-a-days.—* Wakondah, the Master of 
Life,’ and ‘The Power of the Passions, and Other 
Poems,’ by Mrs. K. A. Ware, are of American extrac- 
tion. The lady, if we mistake not, is a frequent and 
popular contributor to the souvenirs and periodicals 
of her country. Though not the greatest of its 
singers, she is certainly not the least sweet: and her 
thoughts and her melodies have a touch of nationality, 
which recommends them to us.—A most absurd little 
book is * One Centenary of Sonnets dedicated to Her 
Most Gracious Majesty Queen Victoria, by Her 
Majesty’s faithful liege and servant, Thomas Haw- 
kins, Esq. It is a collection of “the Extinct Mon- 
sters of the Ancient Earth,” quite as curious of its 
kind, asits author’s ‘ Memoirsof Ichthyosauriand Ple- 
siosauri’ (Athen. No. 347). There is hardly a fossil 
conceit belonging to the most conceited of the antique 
sonneteers, which “ Her Majesty’s faithful liege” has 
not disinterred._Another Book of Sonnets, of a far 
different quality, is the one edited by Mr. A. M. 
Woodford, containing some of the choicest gems of 
ancient and modern poetry. We know not, how- 
ever, that after Mr. Housman’s well-selected volume, 
another such collection was needed: the number of 
really precious sonnets, if not positively to be 
counted, being far smaller than amateurs are apt to 
admit.—Mr. Robert Gun Cunninghame’s ‘Wander- 
ings’ were “ written many years ago, from reflections 
arising from a tour which the author made with some 
valued friends (now no more) in Switzerland.” The 
poet touches in turn upon Voltaire, Byron, Napo- 
leon, and the wonders of Swiss scenery.—Mr. John 
Allen Slater's * Skadows of Thought’ appear to be of 
Manchester origin. His style is familiar even to 
impertinence : when we read his ‘hail fellow well 
met’ congratulation to Her Majesty upon her mar- 
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riage, we could not but remember the whimsical 
burden of the Scottish song addressed to another 
female sovereign,— 
Ye're right Queen Anne, Queen Anne, 
Ye're right, Queen Anne, my dow. 

Mr. Wingfield dedicates his ‘ Solitude’ in the fol- 
lowing inflated fashion—*To Sir Edward Lytton 
Bulwer, a poet mighty in the bright service of truth.” 
His verses, by the simplicity of their style, do no dis- 
credit to the pomposity of the above inscription. 
Italics and capital letters are spread over his pages 
thick as autumnal leaves, while the rhymes they illus- 
trate contain a mixture of such Johnsonian grandeurs 
as Anna Seward delighted in, and such calm contem- 
plations as the chaster disciples of Wordsworth have 
learned to cherish. Far better is Mr. Noel’s ‘Soli- 
tude,’—a quatuorzain which we take leave to extract 
from that gentleman's ‘ Rhymes and Roundelayes.’ 

O Solitude !—amidst these ancient oaks, 

Whose shadows broad sleep on the mossy ground, 

And breeze-fann’d boughs send forth a slumberous sound, 

Whose rugged trunks the hoary lichen cloaks, 

Where leaps the squirrel, and the raven croaks— 

These rifted thorns, with snaky ivy bound, 

In many a fold fantastic, round and round,— 

These tree-Laocoons—which the woodman’s strokes 

Shall never make to totter to their fall,— 

Which time alone shall waste,—how dear art thou 

To me, wlio commune with thy calmness now, 

When peaceful Evening spreads her purple pall, 

And Contemplation, with her scroll unfurl’d, 

Bring sad-sweet thoughts to wean me from the world! 
Glimpses of fancy and feeling will be discerned in 
other pages of Mr. Noel’s book—but his rhymes 
want the hand of the pruner, and his roundelayes 
sometimes come too near the absurd, when the fan- 
tastic was the point aimed at.—* Pride, or the Heir 
of Craven} by Henry Cook, is a hot-pressed romance 
in six cantos of heroic measure: we tried it once— 
twice; we could not try ita third time. Far more 
welcome, because far less pretending, is such a little 
volume as Mary Chalenor’s § Walter Gray, a Ballad, 
and other Poems. Here domestic subjects are plea- 
singly, if not forcibly, touched : the book, in short, 
is womanly.—Samuel Mullen’s * Cottager’s Sabbath,’ 
as the best among its company, shall close this para- 
graph. It was unwise by so near an approach to a 
title embalmed in the odour of sanctity by the genius 
of Burns, and again by the use of the Spenserian 
stanza, to provoke comparison. But shutting our 
ears to that most irreverent humbler of vain glory, 
we can give praise to the faithful pictures, in smooth 
verse, which Mr. Mullen’s handsome volume contains: 
—handsome, in being decorated by some highly- 
finished vignette steel engravings from the designs of 
Warren. 





List of New Books.—Eton Greek Grammar, with Notes, 
&c., by the Rev. J. Bosworth, D.D., 4th edit. 12mo. 4s. cl. 
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by the Rey. W. Foster, M.A., 12mo. 2s. red.—Fallacies of the 
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cl.—The Child’s Guide to Knowledge, 11th edit. enlarged 
18mo. 3s. hf-bd.—Hlistoire de Charles XIL, par Voltaire, 
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fine the Lives of the Patriarchs, by J. L. Smith, 12mo. 5s. cl. 
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by Jane Smith, 12mo. 5s. cl—Salvation possible to the Vilest 
Sinners, by Rev. J. Herrick, 18mo. 1s. 6d. cl.—The Mil- 
lenium, a Poem, with copious Notes by a Millenarian, 4to. 
5s. swd.—Worthington’s General Precedent for Wills, 4th 
edit. royal 12mo. 15s. bds.—The Poor Law Commission Act 
and other Poor Law Acts of this Session, by William Golden 
Lumley, Esq, 12mo. 4s. cl.—Coulson on the Bladder and 
Prostate Gland, 3rd edit. 8vo. 7s. cl—West on the Mis- 
management of Woods, Plantations, &c., 8vo. Gs. bds.—Lang- 
statf on Health, 2nd edit. 8vo. 3s. Gd. cl.—The Illustrated 
Itinerary of Lancaster, imperial 8vo. 22s. 6d. hf-morocco.— 
The Primitive Doctrine of Election, by George Stanley 
Faber, 2nd edit. 8vo. 14s. cl.—Apostolic Christianity, or the 
People’s Antidote against Puseyism and Romanism, by Rey. 
J. Godkin, 8vo. 6s. cl.—Hancorn’s Medical Guide for Mothers, 
2nd edit. fe. 5s. cl—The Hand-book for Life Assyrances, fe. 
8vo. 3s. Gd. cl.— Vaughan’s Modern Pulpit in relation to the 
state of Society, royal 12mo. 5s. cl.—Parnell’s Elements of 
Chemical Analysis, Organic and Inorganic, 8vo. 10s. 6d. el.— 
Narrative of Various Journies in Balochistan, Afghanistan, 
and the Panjab, by Charles Masson, 3 vols. demy 8vo. 42s. 
el.—Sullivan’s Popular Education, 12mo. 2s. 6d. el.—Lover's 
Facts in Chemistry, Part I, 12mo. 1s. 6d. cl—Prendeville’s 
Livy, Book I. to V., new edit. 12mo. 5s. bd.—Sullivan’s Intro- 
duction to Geography, 18mo. 1s. ¢l.—Sullivan’s Geography 
Generalized, 12mo. 2s. cl.—Gallery of Antiquities selected 
from the British Museum, coloured, Part L., 4to. 21s. bds.— 
Russia and the Russians in 1842, by J.G. Kohl, Esq., Vol. L, 
post 8vo. 10s. 6d. cl.—A Summer's Day at Greenwich, by 
William Shoberl, Esq., 12mo. Is. 6d. cl—Strickland’s Lives 
of the Queens of England, Vol. V., post 8vo. 10s. 6d. cl— 
On the Different Forms of Insanity, by J. C. Prichard, 1 vol. 

ost Bvo. 5s. cl.—Hooker’s lcones Plantarum, new series, 
Tol. L., 8vo. 288. cl. 


“STABAT MATER.”+ 

Nor in the glare of lamps would I again 

Hear that lorn strain, 

But, in some chapel dim, 

(Where, on cold marble prest, 

The throbbing brow might rest, 
And tears unnoted on the pavement fall, 
With twilight shades wrapped round me like 


a pall, 3 
Think on thee, Virgin Mother, and on Him. 


Then, when that wailing moan 

Broke the oppressive silence all around 
With its scarce earthly sound, 

As though ’twere dying Nature’s stricken 


groan, 

And thy low sobbings told thy anguish deep, 
All human sympathies 
Would bid my filling eyes 

With thine, oh, woman comfortless! to weep. 


(Stabat —_ For thou at his right hand 
mater, &¢-) Beneath his cross didst stand, 
Oh, Mother, of all women most afflicted ; 
And thy soft virgin breast, 
Whereon he learnt to rest, p 
Was pierced to bleeding by the sword pre- 
dicted. 


(Oh quam 


i qu How mournful and distrest 
tristis) 


Wert thou, Madonna blest, 

For him, thy only son, in anguish weeping ! 
How was thy faint heart-sighing 
Echoed by Jesus dying, 

While thou thy piteous vigil then wert keep- 

ing! 


Nor he, that faithful one, 
Beloved and loving John, 
The only sharer of thy sad heart’s throbbing ; 
For who, so dead to feeling, 
With no mute pity stealing 
Into his heart, at thy distracted sobbing? 


(Pro peceatis)To succour man, his creature, 
Thy dear One took his nature, 
And all the earthly woes it doth inherit ; 
To judgment He was taken, 
Scourged, mocked, denied, forsaken, 
And yielded up at length his sinless spirit. 


(Eia, mater) Let me in spirit stand 
Awhile at thy right hand, 
And share, sad mother, every pang with thee; 
Let love within me burn 
To Christ, till He in turn 
Casts one mild look of pitying love on me. 


(Sancta..) Lo! to his feet I bring 
A worthless offering, 
An o’erfraught heart with sin and suffering 
breaking, 
Since for our sakes He came 
To all this wrong and shame, 
Oh, may his pains avail to still its aching! 


(Fac me veri) Far better, at thy side, 
To mourn thee crucified, 
Than turn for comfort to a world unthinking ; 
More safe, with brimming eyes, 
To look where Jesus dies, 
Though Nature may recoil with painful shrink- 
ing. 
(Virgo virgi- Virgin, of virgins purest, 
num preclara) Despite what thou endurest, 
Thy sins, like mine, demand this expiation ; 
Then, kneeling at his cross, 
Count we all gain as loss, 
Save what he offers both, in our salvation. 


(Quis es 
homo) 


(In die Many, alas! will say, 
judicii) In that tremendous day, 
When the loud trumpet-call from heaven is 
sounding, 
“ How may we, Virgin! brook 
Thy Son’s soul-piercing look, 
Now at his judgment-seat, with all the world 
surrounding ?” 





t A faithful translation has not been attempted, and the 
departure from the original towards the’conclusion is inten- 
tional, the writer preferring to express the sentiments which 
a Protestant might feel, rather than to paraphrase the 
Roman Catholic hymn. 





[Ave 
Kneel we, as now, with thee, 
The cross our only plea, 
Our shield, the grace his mercy yet suppl, 
8 


(Fac me 
crucem) 


Then, our loved Master meetin, 
How rapturous his greeting, 
“Be ye with me this day in Paradise 








FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE, 


se . Lisbon, J 
Tue living literature of Portugal is a Very ena 


representation of her position amongst E 
nations, It isa broken lyre, which sends forth % 
casionally a plaintive and melodious tone: its anti 
strains are instinct with power and grandeur; the 
present breathes only the short-lived rage of 

the dull plodding of the school-room, or the spirit ¢ 
servile imitation. There is, in truth, but a smal] 
amount of current literature which deserves the 
name. Beyond feuilletons and romances t 

from the French, and some half dozen of Walter 
Scott's novels, (which are now beginning to be made 
generally known by translation,) there is little to are 
attention. Yet the country of Camoens and of Gj 
Vicente has proved her poetical capacity in the zenith 
of her power and greatness, and her literature only 
shares the decline of her moral and material powe, 
It has burst forth in fitful gusts at each century sing 
the days of Dom Manoel, Rei Felicissimo, Fy 
purposes of composition, the Portuguese is one of the 
noblest languages of Europe. Amongst living Lug, 
tanians there is much wit and imagination ; energy 
and application are the only qualities wanting; and 
when these are sufficiently aroused, I see no reason 
to despair of the regeneration of literature. The 
capabilities of the Portuguese language for poetry are 
so great, as to make us regret its imperfect cultiv. 
tion. There are specimens existing of almost every 
possible species of composition, of every style, and 
subject, and metre. The Italian oftava and term 
rima flourish here in a congenial soil, and Barretos 
translation of the AEneid into the former measure is 
excellent. The sonnet is, to my mind, more perfect 
in this language than in the Italian; the Portugues, 
with all the sweetness of the latter, being much mor 
sounding and majestic. To mention no other name, 
there are hundreds of sonnets by Bocage, unexcelled 
in any language. Da Cruz has left a capital adap 
tation of the Pindaric Odes to the notable deeds of 
the heroes of Portugal, and besides, a burlesque. 
heroic poem, ‘ Hysope,’ which in subject and treat 
ment rivals Butler’s Hudibras and Boileau’s Lutrin, 
There are excellent imitations of Latin hexameten 
and pentameters, as well as of the Horatian metres, 
by Ferreira and others, the proximity of the Por 
tuguese to the Latin facilitating this process, (which 
in English is an entire failure, and which in German 
not even the genius of Goethe and Schiller could 
rescue from monotony), much more than in any other 
European language. I have examined some uw 
published compositions in the different Latin metres, 
but in the pure vernacular, by living Portuguese 
littérateurs, which have astonished me by their pre 
sodiacal accuracy, their perfect smoothness, and full 
body of sound. The erotic poems of Gonzaga,» 
full of sweetness and elegance, have justly earned for 
him the title of the Portuguese Anacreon. InJ.A 
de Macedo we have witnessed, so late as 1831,a 
powerful and biting satirist, keen as Juvenal, and 
tremendous as Churchill. I have likewise seen a very 
passable imitation in Portuguese of our English blank 
verse. The living literature of Portugal, beyond the 
sphere of newspapers and periodicals, (of which latter 
there are none but humble imitations of our pemy 
and sixpenny magazines,) is confined to the oc 
sional translation of some romance, memoir, or work 
of local (sometimes of general) interest from the 
English or French, and the adaptation now and 

of a successful Parisian drama. The term “adapter 
tion” applies here to scenery and decorations, for in 
the language nothing more is ever attempted thans 
literal version. It is curious to observe the praises 
which are bestowed upon this cheap outlay of inte- 
lect. In a country where writers, of whatever met, 
are rarer than black swans, the most paltry perfor. 
mance is naturally regarded with a sort of vener 
tion; the tricks of authorship are not understood, 
nor the trade of book-making comprehended, and the 
ealousies of the genus irritabile fortunately do not 
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tically in the world’s eye,and display the rags beneath. 
Jet any Portuguese contrive to put on the stage a 
translated farce, and he is sure to be compli- 
pented by all the journals with the announcement 
that his piece is written “ Em lingoagem Portugueza 
corrente e casta” (fluent and chaste). Theatrical 
qiticism is unknown, beyond those paid puffs which 
ue the bane of the drama and of literature in all 
countries, and an occasional contribution from an 
amateur, which usually smacks so strongly of the 
-room, that it had much better be omitted, 
containing nothing more than a record of individual 
Jikings and dislikes. The flattery, however, always 
tly preponderates, as in our own provincial 
«theatrical notices”—-thus, ““ A was astonishing,” 
€B was bewitching,” “C was charming,” and 
«DP was delightful.” There is an expression which 
one at every turn in these notices—para- 
ens, congratulations (more literally, “ well done”). 
The translator gets parabens, the actor gets para- 
jens, the scene-painter gets parabens, the tailors get 
parabens, the carpenters get parabens, the prompter 
gets parabens, the call-boy gets parabens! All is 
couleur de rose, laid on in horrible daub, A notion 
of the sort of status which the theatres of Portugal 
hold, may be deduced from the fact, that the national 
theatre of Lisbon, which recently failed, has been set 
upon its legs again by one hundred amateur subscri- 
bers of about a guinea each; and that during the 
holy season of Lent, they were performing those 
Mysteries which astounded Europe in the dark ages, 
—'Saint Catharine’ and ‘ Saint Dominic’ being still 
stock pieces in the principal theatre, and “ O Diabo” 
(the Devil), not to mention a whole host of little 
angels, formally set down, together with our Saviour, 
amongst the dramatis persone ! 

There is no dearth, however, either of wit or of 
imagination amongst the people. The Portuguese 
language contains great elegancies of expression, 
particularly in diminutives, in which it abounds, 
eclipsing, in the estimation of many competent per- 
sons, the praise accorded by Byron to the Italians, 
The Portuguese is the true “ soft, bastard Latin.” 
Observe, in courtship, the force of these terms of 
endearment : maridinho (little husband), mulhersinha 
(little wife), noivinha (little bride), minha filhkinha (my 
little daughter), bemquista amiguinha (dear little 
lovely chére amie—a literal translation is impossible), 
qurida almasinha (darling little soul), from a child 
toits mother, mamasinha (little mamma), boccadinho 
(alittle mouthful, a taste), innocentinho (a babe), &c. 
There is a tenderness and an abandon in all this, 
which confounds our nesthern understandings. The 
most curious instance of an endearing diminutive 
vhich is to be found, perhaps, in any language, is the 
following, which is not uncommon in Portugal :— 
“Entao a saudesinha, como, sai ?” (How goes your 
little health?) In expressions of chivalrous attach- 
ment to the fair sex the Portuguese abounds, and of 
these the force and harmony is inimitable. Take as 
anexample, encantadora donzella (bewitching lady), 
But the prettiest of all these forms of expression, is 
the affectionate salutation at parting :—adeosinho ! 
(a little furewell—a tender adieu). You will see 
great brown-visaged military men, bearded like the 
jard, or like Dom Pedro, (who made a vow never to 
shave during the whole war of succession, until his 
daughter was righted), murmuring forth this exqui- 
ute word at parting as freely as they kiss at meeting. 


It must at the same time be confessed that the | 


language of the Western Peninsula possesses all the 
southern coarseness and indelicacy. “ A barriga da 
pema” (the belly of the leg); such is the Portuguese 
homely form of expression for that which in English 
snot much less homely, “ the ca/f.” This same word 
barriga is the basis of a score of their idioms, and their 
funiliar phrase for the French term enceinte, and the 
English “ in the family way,” is “ a barriga na boca” 
(her paunch in her mouth !) “True,” said a Por- 
tuguese man of letters, to whom we lately made the 
thjection, * but we are not without compensations in 
certain elegancies of expression, unknown to your 
colder northern tongues. Thus, the Portuguese 
gillant celebrates the praises of his mistress’s ‘ pé 
Pequenino d’amor,’ coldly rendered by ‘ lovely little 
’ and worships with his eye what you would 
‘em her ‘instep,’ but which he in more romantic 
ge familiarly describes as her ‘garganta de pé’ 
bosom of her foot!)” 


The laissez aller of the Portuguese is well illus- 
trated by the wretched state in which they suffer 
their fine language to lie. Of all the children of the 
Latin this appears to be the healthiest, most vigor- 
ous, and, if justice were done to it, most lovely. 
Yet it is pronounced by these people in a manner so 
coarse, guttural, and inelegant, as to appear to the 
ear one of the rudest languages upon earth ; and its 
orthography, even in the nineteenth century, is 
totally unsettled—j’s and g's, c’s and s’s, b’s and v's 
are printed indiscriminately for each other; and 
letters written by the best bred Portuguese are regu- 
lar orthographical curiosities. ‘Thus one man writes 
the word “ act” or “ deed,” in law, auéo, another writes 
it acto, a third aucto; and, not to depart from the 
same initial letter and root, professional scribblers 
and book-makers are by some written down author, 
by others auctor, by others again autor, and by per- 
haps an equal number outor! Even so familiar a 
word as “community” is as often written commudi- 
dade a8 communidade ; and “wood” is indifferently 
written pa, or pao, or pau. There is no standard 
whatever, no attempt at regulation. The great 
blemish of the Portuguese is the horrible nasal sound 
of the far too general termination “ao.” To illus- 
trate this, I will record a short dialogue with a don- 
key-driver at Cintra: —“Como gosta V. S. os 
burros?” said the man. (How do you like the 
donkeys?) “Nao sdo tio mads,"—(they are not 
so bad,)—was the reply,—a reduplication of the 
nasal twang, which I felt to be abominable. Of 
the scandalous state of Portuguese orthography 
take the word “salad” as a specimen. You may 
find it written sallada, or selada, or salada, or selladda, 
or salladda, or seladda, or saladda, or Gellada, or 
gallada, or galada, or gelladda, or galladda, or ¢eladda, 
or galadda, or sillada, or gillada, or silada, or silladda, 
or gilladda, or siladda, or giladda ; in fact, more ways 
than a Frenchman could find of dressing it. 

Yet, faulty and intolerable as all this is, the Por- 
tuguese is still the most legitimate of all the Latin 
offspring. Its close resemblance to the parent stock 
may be judged from the following ingenious eulogium, 
composed by M. Severim de Faria, which may be 
read at will, either as Portuguese or as Latin :—“ O 
‘quam gloriosas memorias publico, considerando 
quanto vales, nobilissima lingua Lusitana, cum tua 
facundia excessivamente nos provocas, excitas, in- 
flammas! Quam altas victorias procuras, quam 
celebres triumphos speras, quam excellentes fabricas 
fundas, quam perversas furias castigas, quam feroces 
insolencias rigorosamente domas, manifestando de 
prosa e de metro tantas elegancias Latinas !” 


The late movement in favour of the Restoration 
of the Charter, has given no small stimulus to the 
poetical genius of Portugal, from which, if directed 
into less partial and local channels, we may augur, 
with the improved prospects of the nation, a better 
literary era. From a vast number of sonnets com- 
memorative of these events, I extract half-a-dozen, 
which I tramslate literally, annexing the original 
words, that your readers may judge at once of the 
capabilities of the language and the ingenuity of the 
people :— 

Avante, General, immortal gloria 

Na4o se consegue sem trabalho e custo; 
A justica clamou, e 0 Ceo, que é justo, 
Ja te prepara os louros da victoria. 
Essa heroica Cidade, que na Historia 
Se vera superior a medo e susto, 

Um facto criminoso, um facto injusto 
Destroe, por outro digno de memoria. 


Pedro, que ha tempos cobre a campa fria, 
Que dentre nés saudosamente o aparta, 
Da nossa ingratiddo se resentia. 

Embora contra nds 0 mundo parta! 
Avante, General, nesta porfia 

Nada mais queremos que Maria e Carta. 





Onward, brave General ! Immortal glory 

Falls not on man without both cost and toil. 
Justice hath called aloud; responsive Heaven 
Ev'n now prepares for thee victorious laurels! 
The Heroic City, which in History’s page 

Will shine triumphant over fear and surprise, 
Hath crushed an act unjust, an act of crime: 
Oh deed, deserving deathless memory ! 

Pedro, who long hath lain under the cold grave-stone, 
That from us separates his longing arms, 

Was deeply stung by our ingratitude ; . 
But now, though all the world against us rise, 
Onward, brave General! In this great strife 
We draw the sword for Charter and for Queen! 








O Porto heroico, o Porto, essa Cidade 
Que a Usurpagao mil vezes repelliu, 
Altamente bradou, e o Reino ouviu 
A lingoagem da honra e da verdade. 


Portugal da hum’ outra extremidade 
Pela voz da razao se reuniu ; 

£ a Rainha do Throno, a que subiu, 
Sustenta o explendor e a magestade. 


Baixou segunda vez do Throno Augusto 
O Lusitano Codigo sagrado, 
Que Pedro sustentou a todo 0 custo. 


Cumpria ao Porto dar primeiro o brado, 
Honrando ao Coracao forte e robusto 
Que Pedro lhe deixou, como em lagado. 


Hleroic Porto! Porto which repelled 

A thousand times the usurper’s bold advance, 
Hath loudly called, and in that stirring voice 
Heard the wide kingdom words of truth and honour. 
From mountain height to shore, from end to end, 
At valour’s call hath Portugal arisen, 

And of her ancient throne our Queen beloved 
The splendour and the majesty sustains. 

Once more triumphantly from sphere august, 
Descends the sacred Lusitanian code 

Which Pedro championed, for which Pedro bled! 
*Twas meet that Porto first should raise the ery, 
In honour of the brave and feeling heart 

Which Pedro left it as a legacy. 


















































D'imperios fundador! Homem portento, 
Que cedeste dous Sceptros gempunhaste!... 
Rei amigo, que amigos nos chamaste, 

Que és de ti mesmo eterno monumento! 


Oh! n’esse, para nos, fatal momento 

Em que ao pézo da gloria Te acurvaste, 

Ao Porto o egregio Coracgdo Legaste, 

E o Porto comprehendeu Teu pensamento!.... 
Sim, de Teu Coracdo parte mimosa 

Era o Codigo Sancto, que a Anarchia 
Roubar-nos partendeu com mao dolosa! 


Vindicou Tua Dadiva extremosa, 
Salvou, mais uma vez, a Monarchia! 


Founder of Empires! Great and wondrous man, 
Who from thy mighty grasp didst freely forth 

Two sceptres yield, king-friend, who call'dst us “‘ friend,” 
Whose memory ’s an eternal monument ! 

Oh, in that sad (for us) and fatal hour, 

When bowed thy head ‘neath glory’s weight in death, 
Thy peerless heart to Porto thou did’st leave, 

And Porto well divined thy noble thought ! 

Yes; of thy bosom'’s core a darling part 

Was that all-sacred Code which anarchy 

Hath striven to purloin with crafty hand! 

But Porto, from her lethargy around, 

Hath vindicated thus thy latest gift, 

And saved once more the wounded monarchy ! 


—— 


Evangelho de paz e liberdade, 

De concordia penhor, nao de vinganga!.. 
Archa Santa, de civica Allianca, 
Triumphante Pendao da Lealdade! 


Tu, que em Terras d'exilio, e soledade 
Que nos sorrias, Iris de bonanga, ; 
Em meio da horrorosa tempestade ! 


Carta!..De um Semideos aureo presente ! 
Ah! nunca mais, a Intriga traicoeira, 
Do peito ha de arrancar-te a Lusa gente!.. 


Hoje, defende-te a Nagao inteira; 
E véla os Fados teus Cabral potente, 
E o sempre invicto Duque da Terceira. 


Message of liberty and peace to men ! 

Of concord, not of vengeance, ceaseless pledge ; 
Thrice holy ark of paternal alliance, 
Victorious banner of true loyalty! 

Thou who in evil and in solitude 

Enlivened’st our wan and meagre hope, 
Smiling, an Iris still portending calm, 

In very midst of horrid storm and tempest ; 
Charter, of Demigod the golden gift ! 

Oh, never more shall traitorous intrigue 

Tear thee from out the Lusitanian’s breast ! 
Behold, the nation all uproused defends thee, 
While watches o’er thy destiny Cabral, 

And guards thee with unconquered arm Terceira! 


Estas salva, Rainha! estas vingada! 
Este povo leal e valoroso 

Juramento de preito respeitoso 
Prestou sobre valente invicta ‘Spada. 


A voz do teu ministro alevantada 
Echoou ante o Tumulo saudoso 
Q’encerra esse dom to precioso, 

Essa deixa de Pedro a nos legada. 

Foi forte o juramento e de valia! 

Foi dado a Deos, 4’Spada ennobrecida 
Que luziu entre nds e nos foi guia. 


Jurando sobre a Spada esclarecida 
A mAo no fogo o Porto juraria 
Por a Carta, e por ti, dar sangue e vida. 
My Queen, thou'rt safe! My Queen thou art avenged! 
Thy people, filled with valorous loyalty, 
Upon the mighty and unconquered sword 
Haye sworn an oath of homage and of loye- 
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The voice of thy true servant, loudly raised, 
Hath far resounded o’er the sacred tomb 
Enclosing Pedro's priceless legacy. 

Strong was the oath, and lastingly it bound us! 
*Twas given to God, and to the noble sword 
Which shone before us oft, a meteor-guide! 
And swearing on that thrice-illustrious sword, 
Girded for battle Porto vowed for thee, 

And for the Charter joyfully to die! 


——— 


Nas praias do Mindélo alevantado 
Foi da Carta e Rainha o estandarte, 
O pendao que venceu por toda a parte 
Foi por mao vigorosa ali plantado. 
Ingratos, povo rude allucinado, 
Derao cabo do regio baluarte, 
Com peitas traicoeiras, com vil arte 
Rasgarao esse Codigo sagrado ! 
Inda bem que seus planos baquearao ! 
Um Terceira, um Cabral a nossa frente 
As desditas de Lysia termindrao ! 
Honra a elles; e lembrado eternamente 
Seja o feito leal que practicardo, 
Dous heroes, qual melhor, mais excellente! 
Upon Mindelo’s fateful shore was raised 
The standard of the Charter and the Queen. 
A vigorous hand the banner planted there, 
Which ne’er was furled till o’er all foes triumphant. 
A horde of ingrates, rude and ignorant, 
Destroyed the royal bulwark: vilest acts 
And traitorous bribes uptore the sacred code. 
Ha! all their villain projects strew the ground ! 
Terceira and Cabral have led our van, 
Ending, as if by magic, all mishaps. 
Be honour then to both, and aye remembered 
This matchless act of loyalty and love ! 








THE ECLIPSE. 
(Suggested by the letter from Pavia, which appeared in the 
Atheneum, No. 769.) 

Watcuers are on the earth, and o’er the sky 
Strange darkness gathers like a funeral pall, 

Shrouding the summer day, while stars that lie 
Far in the depth of heaven rekindle all 

Their faded fires:—but where is now the Sun 
That rose so glorious on the Alps to-day ? 

Methinks his journey short and early done. 
Not thus his wont to leave fair Italy! 

Not thus so near the skirts of rosy June ! 

Why is the midnight come before the noon ? 


Night, but not silence—for old Pavia speaks, 
As with the voice of unforgotten years, 
When Victory was hers,—what now awakes 
Such music in the fallen land of fears ? 
Is it some ancient echo in her heart 
Surviving Roman power and Gothic gold— 
Or glorious dream, that might not all depart 
The memory of brave battles won of old— 
That wakes the pealing of that joyous cheer 
Which the far mountains answer deeply clear ? 


Or hath the gathered City’s mighty voice 

The Queen of Night amid her trophies hailed 
As conqueror of the Sun ?—could she rejoice 

To sce the splendour of his presence veiled, 
Who walked the heavens in unshared majesty 

Since Time was born, the brightest and the first 
Of thousand gods, still glorious on his way 

As when through ancient Night his chariot burst, 
And swept the circuit of these cloudless skies, 
That yet heard only starry harmonies ?— 


Not so rejoiced the Grecian legions, led 

By great Iskander to the Persian shore ; 
Not so Cecropia’s host. But days of dread 

Are past,—the twilight of the world is o’er, 
With all its shadows; Pavia, from thy walls 

We hear the spirit of our brighter days 
Proclaim to Alpine huts and Roman halls 

The morn that met the sage or prophet’s gaze 
Through the far dimness of that long eclipse 
Whose mighty darkness sealed great Galileo’s lips. 

Stranorlar. Frances Brown. 





SIR JOHN HERSCHEL = — PHOTOGRAPHIC 
BFFECTS.’ 
Collingwood, August 10, 1842. 

In your Report of the proceedings of the Royal 
Society in their meeting of June 9 (No. 771), an 
analysis is given of my paper ‘On the Action of the 
Rays of the Solar Spectrum on Vegetable Colours,’ 
&c., in which two separate and distinct processes are 
confounded together into one, to the destruction of 
the photographic effects of both. As both are likely 
to prove interesting to those who are engaged in these 
inquities, [ will here describe them as briefly as I can. 


Ishall begin with that of the Chrysotype,aname I was 
at one time about to reject, the active principle being, 
in the first instance, not gold but iron; but the great 
beauty of the results, the facility of the manipulations, 
and some other reasons, have decided me to retain 
it, as identifying this peculiar application of a more 
general and fertile principle. ‘The preparation of the 
chrysotype paper is as follows: dissolve 100 grains 
of crystallized ammonio-citrate of iron in 900 grains 
of water, and wash over with a soft brush, with this 
solution, any thin, smooth, even-textured paper. Dry 
it, and it is ready for use. 

On this paper a photographic image is very 
readily impressed: but it is extremely faint, and 
in many cases quite invisible. To bring out the 
dormant picture, it must be washed over with a 
solution of gold in nitro-muriatic acid, exactly 
neutralized with soda, and so dilute as to be not 
darker in colour than sherry wine. Immediately 
the picture appears, but not at first of its full inten- 
sity, which requires about a minute ora minute anda 
half to attain (though, indeed, it continues slowly to 
darken for a much longer time, but with a loss of dis- 
tinctness). When satisfied with the effect, it must be 
rinsed well two or three times in water (renewing the 
water), and dried. 

In this state it is half fixed. To fix it com- 
pletely, pass over it a weak solution of hydriodate 
of potash, let it rest a minute or two (especially if 
the lights are much discoloured by this wash), then 
throw it into pure water till all such discolouration is 
removed. Dry it, and it is thenceforward unchange- 
able in the strongest lights, and (apparently) by all 
other agents which do not destroy the paper. 

The other process is as follows: mix together equal 
parts of the solution of the above-named salt, and of 
a saturated solution of, not the ferrosesquicyanate of 
potash (as stated in the Atheneum), but the common 
yellow ferrocyanate, or as it is called, prussiate of 
potash. The result is a very black ink, which, washed 
over paper, gives it a deep violet-purple colour, and 
is remarkably sensitive to light—whitening rapidly, 
and giving positive pictures—the only defect of which 
(and it is a fatal one for use) is their want of durabil- 
ity, as they fade with darkness in a few hours. And 
what is very singular, the same paper is again and 
again susceptible of receiving another and another 
picture, which die away in like manner without any 
possibility, so far as I have yet discovered, of arresting 
them. 

I take this opportunity to mention, that I have re- 
cently (during the continuance of this unexampled 
fine weather) had the good -fortune to fall upon 
many other, and some of them exceedingly remark- 
able and interesting, photographic processes, the 
details of which will more properly find their place 
elsewhere. Allow me also to add, that in your Re- 
port of the proceedings of the British Association, one 
of my processes in vegetable protography is also mis- 
stated, where it is said, that 1 produced to Section A. 
a paper stained with a vegetable juice, containing a 
picture invisible, but capable of being brought out by 
the stimulus of red light. The paper in question 
(stained with the juice of the Papaver orientale, or 
orange-coloured single poppy, crushed with spirits of 
wine) is colourless, and is capable of receiving (with 
extreme slowness) a picture, such as the copy of an 
engraving, &c. which is totally invisible, and may be 
kept in that state any length of time. The picture may 
then be brought out by exposure, not to red light, but 
to the vapour of muriatic acid. It then appears of a 
vivid red colour; but if put aside for a month or two 
it fades again, and becomes invisible, but may be re- 
covered by the same acid vapour ; and so on, fading 
and reviving alternately. 

I have the honour to be, &e. 
J. F. W. Herscue., 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

WE have just received the Report of the Com- 
missioners on the Fine Arts, and submit it at once 
to our readers :— 

* To the Queen's Most Excellent Majesty. 

“ We, the Commissioners appointed by Your 
Majesty for the purpose of inquiring whether advan- 
tage might not be taken of the rebuilding of Your 





| Majesty's Palace at Westminster wherein Your 
| Majesty’s Parliament is wont to assemble, for the 
, Purpose of promoting and encouraging the Fine Arts 





in Your Majesty’s United Kingdom, and jn what 
manner an object of so much importance Might be 
most effectually promoted, humbly report to You 
Majesty that we have taken into our Consideration 
the matters referred to us, and have given due 

tion to the Report of the Committee of the House of 
Commons in 1841 on the Fine Arts, together wig, 
the opinions of various other competent persons m 
questions relating to the special objects for Which 
the present Commission was appointed, and have 
consulted the Architect as to the manner in which 
various kinds of internal decoration would affect bis 
intended architectural arrangements; and we beg now 
to report our opinion that it would be expedient tha 
advantage should be taken of the rebuilding of the 
Houses of Parliament for the purpose of promoti 
and encouraging the Fine Arts in the United King. 
dom. 

“ Having thus come to an opinion on the fint 
point to which our inquiry was directed, we have, in 
conformity with the instructions contained in oy 
Commission, proceeded to consider in what manner 
the above-mentioned purpose could best be accom. 
plished. With this view we have in the first place 
directed our attention to the question whether it 
would be expedient that Fresco-painting should be 
employed in the decoration of the New Houses of 
Parliament, but we have not yet been able to satish 
ourselves that the art of Fresco-painting has hitherto 
been sufficiently cultivated in this country to justi 
us in at once recommending that it should be » 
employed. In order, however, to assist us in form. 
ing a judgment on this matter we propose that artists 
should be invited to enter into a competition in Car. 
toons, and we have prepared the draft of an announce. 
ment on this subject offering premiums of public 
money, to which we request the sanction of Your 
Majesty. 

“ In framing this announcement we have felt that 
although the competition which we at present wish 
to invite has reference chiefly to Fresco-painting, 
yet if we were to confine our notice entirely to that 
method of painting, an inference might be drawn 
therefrom that we intended to recommend its exclu- 
sive adoption for the decoration of the New Buildings, 
We have, therefore, inserted in our announcement 
paragraphs intended to explain that the future atten- 
tion of the Commission will be directed to the best 
mode of selecting for employment artists skilled in 
Oil-painting and in Sculpture, and that due consi- 
deration will be given to other methods and depart- 
ments of Art applicable to decoration generally. 

“ We humbly subjoin as an Appendix to this Re. 
port some papers treating in detail various considers 
tions connected with the subject of our Inquiry. 

“ ALBERT— LyNDHURST— SUTHERLAND —Lans- 

DOWNE—LINCOLN—ABERDEEN—J. Russeut 
—F. Ecerton—PaLMerstoN—MELDBOURNE 
—Co.tporne—Cuarces SHaw Lerevre— 
Rosert Prer—J. R. G. Granam—Robent 
Harry Ineris—Henry Garry Kyicut— 
B. Hawes, sun.—Henry Hattam—s. Ro 
GERS—GEoRGE Vivian—Tuomas WYSE. 
© Gwydyr House, Whitehall, 

“ April 22, 1842.” 

All that is of interest is, of course, contained in 
the Appendix, which includes an able summary On 
the general objects of the Commission, considered in 
relation to the State and Prospects of the English 
School of Painting, by Mr. Eastlake —the State. 
ments of Cornelius, relating to the proposed Deco 
ration of the Houses of Parliament—Communica- 
tions on Fresco-Painting, from Professor Hess, of 
Munich, the Messrs. Wilson, and others—Methods 
of Fresco-Painting, &c. As the subject is one of 
engrossing interest, both to the artists and the public, 
we shall next week give a double number, to contain 
the whole, and thus circulate at once throughout the 
kingdom what is of interest to all. 

The pictures selected by the holders of the Art 
Union prizes are now in course of exhibition, and 
offer a very comprehensive text to any one who de 
sires to write a treatise on the state and prospects of 
Painting in this country. This, on different occasions 
the Atheneum has done: so that we may be ex 
from commenting on the few facts, the statement of 
which may interest our readers. The prize of 400k 
has been expended on Mr. Martin’s ‘ Flight into 
Egypt ;’ 3002 has been given for Mr. C. Landseer's 
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aft Charles II. from Bentley ;’ 200/. for Mr. 

+5* Charles IT. and the Infanta ;’ the same sum 
for Mr. M‘Innes* ‘Money Lender.’ Mr. Cope’s‘ Board 
Day,’ and Mr. Severn’s ‘Italian Widow,’ have also 
3 claimed, the one for 100/., the other for 802. (207. 
short of the price paid). These are the pictures of 
most pretension among two hundred and sixty-nine 


“iy 
Pthe United States Literary Advertiser announces 
4s forthcoming, ‘ The Letters or Dispatches of Her- 
nando Cortes, the Conqueror of Mexico, written 
during the conquest, and addressed to the Emperor, 
Charles V., translated from the original Spanish, with 
Notes, and Illustrations,” by George Folsom. 

The most noticeable sign during the current week» 
sith reference to Music, has been the prize of 102. 
ofered by the Drury Lane management to the Eng- 
glish composer who shall best set the song of HIymen, 
inthe last scene of ‘ As You Like It.’ That this step 
jus originated in a desire to encourage native talent, 
it were injustice to doubt: but is it not calculated 
rather to humiliate than to cherish ambition? Are 
there no recognized composers worthy to be intrusted 
vith Shakspeare’s words? Our opinions of English 
creative talent is less exalted than that of some con- 
temporary critics: but still we do not forget Mr. 
Bishop’s elegant compositions to Shakspeare’s words, 
_his duet, ‘Orpheus with his lute,’ and his canzonet, 
‘By the simplicity,” especially to be commemorated 
vith gratitude. Neither can we overlook the fact, 
that since Mr. Bishop’s retirement from the stage, 
Messrs. Barnett, and E. Loder, and Hullah, and 
Rooke, and Macfarren, have each of them produced 
operas (we pass Mr. Balfe, because he has not an atom 
of nationality in his compositions,) so fur successful as 
to have justified the proffer of the commission to any 
meofthe company. The mistake in question is the 
more important, because the words themselves are 
not peculiarly inspiring, and demand more than the 
usual self-possession and experience required of him 
vho would grapple with one of Shakspeare’s songs. 
While talking of theatres we may mention, that 
‘King Arthur’ is spoken of as one of the principal 
novelties at Drury Lane; to say nothing of sundry 
new plays;—and that ‘Semiramide’ will probably be 
the first operatic novelty at Covent Garden, the 
opening of which theatre isimmediately at hand. It 
issaid, too, that there isa good chance of Miss C. 
Novello making her appearance there, shortly after 
Miss Kemble’s retirement.—Meanwhile the Parisians 
have been enjoying the revival of Boieldieu’s graceful 
‘Petit Chaperon Rouge’ at their Opéra Comique ;— 
while for the hundredth time it is asserted, that the 
pats of Meyerbeer’s long talked of opera, ‘ Le Pro- 
phete, have been distributed, preparatory to the re- 
hearsals of that work, which, should the news be true, 
may accordingly be looked for somewhere about the 
Carnival of 1843. 

Amonument is about to be erected, in the Church 
of Saint-Pierre, in Toulouse, to one of those great 
civil heroes and benefactors whom men had not 
time to remember during the reign of the sword. In 
the scene of his useful labours, and amid the popu- 
lations whom they have enriched, the very grave of 
Riquet, who projected and executed the great Canal 
of Languedoc—or, as the French of that day called 
it,the Canal of the Two Seas—merging therein his 
own splendid fortune—had to be sought out, for this 
tardy homage. The persevering search of his descen- 
dant, the Prince de Chimay (himself occupied in 
promoting the arts of peace and civilization) has, at 
length, succeeded in discovering the remains of his 
illustrious ancestor, in the church of Saint Peter ; 
and Toulouse will have the merit of paying to her 
great citizen the first instalment of that long debt of 
posthumous honour, which is due to him from all the 
towns of the South.__The monument to Moliére, too, 
we observe by the Paris papers, is rapidly progress- 
ing,—the fagade being nearly finished, and the pedi- 
ment, pilasters, capitals, and all the ornaments on 
the base, entirely sculptured. : 

We learn, from Heidelberg, that a Herr Geofroi 
M. Uhde, who has spent twenty-three years in Mex- 
ico, wholly engaged in historic and archzological 
researches, has recently arrived in that town, with a 
ticheollection of Mexican Antiquities—arms, armour, 
fishing implements, implements of the chase, and of 
Various trades, agricultural and musical instruments, 
vase, cupss, lamps, engraved stones, sculptured 





figures, models of houses and boats, female ornaments 
in gold and silver, &c.—and including some valuable 
additions to the mass of evidence which goes to estab- 
lish the ancient relations of the other continents with 
“that new world which is the old.” Amongst these, 
the most remarkable is a series of fifty-two vases, in 
baked clay, from a foot to a foot and a half in height, 
greatly resembling the Etruscan vases, and covered 
with a strange mixture of figures representing Divini- 
ties, Greek, Roman, Egyptian, and Indian. The 
graven stones, the subjects of which are, for the most 
part, birds, insects, and flowers, show, it is said, that 
the art of engraving had reached a high degree of 
perfection amongst the ancient Mexicans. The 
female ornaments, though rude in form, are of very 
delicate execution, “scarcely inferior, in that respect, 
to the best English and French productions, of their 
class.” The collection contains, also, two xylographic 
plates, similar to those from which the Chinese print 
their books, but of which the characters are, unfor- 
tunately, injured, and some of them nearly effaced,— 
and an illustrated manuscript, in Mexican charac- 
ters, on a sort of pasteboard, about the thickness of 
the finger. Of these objects, Herr Uhde is engaged 
in preparing a digested catalogue, for publication. 





CLOSING OF TILE PRESENT EXHIBITION. 
BRITISH INSTITUTION, PALL-MALL. 

The Gallery, with the WORKS of the late SIR DAVID WILKIE, 
R.A., and a selection of PICTURES by ANCIENT MASTERS, is 
OPEN DAILY, from Ten in the Morning till Six in the Evening; 
and will be CLOSED on SATURDAY, the 27th inst.—Admission, 1s. ; 
Catalogue 1s, WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 


DIORAMA, REGENT’S PARK. 

The Two Picrvures, now exhibiting, represent THE VILLAGE 
OF ALAGNA, in Piedmont, destroyed by an Avalanche, painted 
by M. Bovron; and THE SHRINE OF THE NATIVITY, at 
Bethlehem, painted by M. ReEnovx, from a Sketch made on the spot 
by D. Roperts, R.A. in 1839. Both Pictures exhibit various effects 
of light and shade. Open from Ten till Five. 


AFFGHANISTAN.—NOW OPEN, PANORAMA, Leicester- 
square, a comprehensive and interesting VIEW OF CABUL, includ- 
ing every object of interest in the city, the Bala Hissar, the river 
Cabul, with a distant view of the Himalaya Mountains and the Pass 
of Khurd Cabul, where the British army was so h lyd ved 
The whole illustrated by numerous groups of figures descriptive of the 
manners of the Affghanese. The Views of the Battle of Waterloo and 
of Jerusalem, remain open, 


THE CHINESE COLLECTION, St. George’s-place, Hyde Park- 
corner.—This splendid Collection, consisting of objects exclusively 
Chinese, surpassing in extent and grandeur any similar display in the 
known world, entirely filling the spacious saloon, 225 feet in length, b 
50 feet in width, embracing upwards of fifty figures as large as life, all 
fac-similes, in groups in their native costumes, from the highest man- 
darin to the blind mendicant in his patched garment; also many thou- 
sand specimens, both in natural history and miscellaneous curiosities, 
illustrating the appearance, manners, and customs of more than three 
hundred million Chinese, respecting whom the nations of Europe 
have had scarcely any opportunity of judging, is NOW OPEN for 
PUBLIC INSPECTION, from Ten in the Morning till Ten at Night. 
Admission, 2s, é6¢.; Children 1s. 














: FINE ARTS 


Plans, Elevations, Sections, and Details of the Al- 
hambra, from Drawings by the late M. Jules 
Goury, and Owen Jones, Architect ; with a Trans- 
lation of the Arabic Inscriptions, and an Historical 
Notice of the Kings of Granada, from the Conquest 
of that City by the Arabs to the Expulsion of the 
Moors, by Pasqual de Gayangos. 

Tus interesting and important work is now com- 
plete, and Mr. Owen Jones has done wisely in ayail- 
ing himself of the assistance of so able an Arabic 
scholar as Mr. Gayangos; thus perfecting it by 
an historical notice of the Arabs during their resi- 
dence in Spain. But, as the object and character of 
the work is essentially architectural, we shall confine 
ourselves to a general notice of the building, and 
such of the inscriptions as tend to elucidate the pecu- 
liar character of this masterpiece of Mohammedan 
architecture. 

The Alhambra is believed to have been com- 
menced by the Sultan Ibnu-l-Ahmar, about the 
middle of the thirteenth century. His son, Moham- 
med II., described by Mohammedan writers as a lover 
of literature, which he cultivated with success, con- 
tinued the building which his father had left unfinish- 
ed. Which parts of this splendid edifice are to be 
assigned to the father, the son, or their successors, 
the Mohammedan writers do not inform us. Mo- 
hammed III. (considered by Mohammedan historians 
as the ablest monarch of his race) also made some 
additions to the palace, and erected a magnificent 
mosque, which remained in good preservation, until 
the occupation of Granada by the French troops, 
when it was entirely destroyed. The following 
description of it is quoted by Mr. Gayangos from 
the Mohammedan historians, and it is interesting 
from its critical indication of the principles of beauty 
in Moorish architecture :— 





“Among the commendable actions of this sove- 
reign, one was the building-of a splendid mosque, 
within the precincts of the Alhambra. This he 
ornamented with mosaic work, and exquisite tracery 
of the most beautiful and intricate patterns, intermixed 
with silver flowers and graceful arches, supported by 
innumerable pillars of the finest polished marble. 
Indeed, what with the solidity of the structure, the 
elegance of the design, and the beauty of the pro- 
portions, I do not hesitate to say, that this building 
has not its like in this country, and I have frequently 
heard our best architects say, that they had never 
seen a building to be compared to it.” 

Additions were subsequently and from time to 
time made to the palace, but it is to Yusuf I., who 
ascended the throne in 1333, that the Alhambra owes 
most of its splendour :— 

“He not only constructed the gates of the Jus- 
ticia, and the Vino, leading to the magnificent palace, 
as appears from the inscriptions over their respective 
archways; but must also have built and decorated 
many of the interior apartments; his name fre- 
quently occurs in the Hall of the Sisters in the 
Bais, in the court of the Fish Pond, and in the 
Hall of the Ambassadors. So vast were his revenues, 
a considerable portion of which he expended on 
various buildings for the ornament of his capital, 
that, like his contemporary Alfonso the Learned, he 
was reputed to owe his riches to the transmutation 
of metals, the source of the vast treasures lavished on 
the Alhambra being otherwise incomprehensible to 
simple minds.” 

Ibnu-]-khatieb says, that the expenses of this 
monarch exceeded all bounds of calculation. Yusuf 
also built a college in which the sciences were pub- 
licly taught to every class of his subjects, by the most 
eminent professors. 

“This good king reformed the administration, 
promulgated a new code of laws, established a vigi- 
lant police, encouraged agriculture and trade, and 
induced workmen and artists from other Mchamme- 
dan countries to settle in his dominions. Never 
was Granada so prosperous or so fully populated as 
under his reign, which was mostly at peace with his 
Christian neighbours.” His son Mohammed (1353) 
inherited the fortune and abilities of his father; and 
completed the magnificent buildings which he had 
begun. 

The history of the Spanish Arabs is continued by 
Mr. Gayangos to the time when Granada was yielded 
to Ferdinand and Isabella—and to the subsequent 
fanatical persecution ; but we have few further notices 
of the Alhambra, until the time when Charles V. 
pulled down a part of it, to make room for his new 
palace. 

The Alhambra must ever remain a subject of 
great interest to our artists, and to all who are 
conversant with the history of the Arabs, and, aware 
of the debt of gratitude we owe to them for the en- 
couragement and preservation of the arts and sciences 
during so many dark, troubled, and barbarous cen- 
turies, It is an existing evidence of refinement and 
luxury, in strange contrast with the rudeness of 
contemporary civilization, The inscriptions which 
adorn its walls go far to prove the enthusiastic love 
of beauty which prevailed among that people, and 
the pleasure they derived from works of art. Mr, 
Owen Jones, with the untiring devotion to his art, 
of which the elaborate beauty of every page of his 
work offers proof, took casts of all the inscriptions, 
which Mr. Gayangos has now translated. He di- 
vides them into three classes: first, sentences from 
the Koran; secondly, devout sentences, not taken 
from the Koran; and thirdly, poems in praise of the 
builders of the palace. “ Those belonging to the 
first classes are often so shaped as to present an uni- 
form appearance on both sides, and make the inscrip- 
tion readable from the right to the left, and vice 
versd, or upwards and downwards. The long poems 
are all written, without exception, in the African 
hand, with such care and attention that no letter is 
ever wanting in its diacritic points, and the vowels 
and grammatical signs are likewise inserted, They 
are probably the composition of poets who lived at 
the court of Granada.” Those mast frequently found 
are short pious exclamations, such as— 

“ Praise to God !—his is the power. 

“Thanks to God!—his is the majesty, 
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“ Durability is God’s!—and there is no conqueror 
but God. Blessing.” 

“ There is no help but from God: the illustrious, 
the omnipotent God is our refuge in every trouble.” 

“ By the sun and its rising brightness; by the 
moon when she followeth him; by the day when he 
sheweth his splendour ; by the night when it covereth 
him with darkness; by the heaven and Him who 
built it; by the earth and Him who spread it forth ; 
by the soul and Him who completely formed it, and 
inspired into it wickedness or piety. There is no 
deity but Allah.” 

In other places are inscriptions in honour of the 
Snltans; and inscriptions constantly occur, which 
make the peculiar feature or use of the architecture 
suggest reflections. Thus, in a niche, in an elaborate 
archway, where a vase or water-cooler was placed, 
we find— 

“T am like the nuptial array of a bride endowed 
with beauty and perfection.+If not so, look at this 
vase, and thou wilt easily understand the truth of my 
assertion.+Thou mayest imagine the vase within to 
be like a devout man, always standing to perform his 
prayers.” 

The following inscription round the recess for the 
throne in the Hall of the Ambassadors, alludes not 
only to the object of the recess, but to the peculiar 
plan of this part of the building :— 

“ From me thou art welcomed every morning and 
evening, with the tongues of blessings, prosperity, 
happiness, and friendship. This is the elevated dome, 
and we, the several recesses, her daughters—yet I 
possess excellence and dignity above all those of my 
race. Surely members are we of the same body, but 
I am like the heart in the midst of them, and from 
the heart springs energy and life.” 

The poets very often allude to the beauties of the 
building. The following enthusiastic praises are found 
in the Hall of the Two Sisters :—* I am the garden, 
and every morning do I appear decked out in beauty 
—look attentively at my elegance, and thou shalt 
reap the benefit of a commentary of decoration. 
For, by Allah, the elegant buildings by which I am 
surrounded certainly surpass all other buildings in 
the propitious omen attending their foundation.+ 
How many prospects do I unfold! How many ob- 
jects in contemplation of which a highly gifted mind 
finds the gratification of its utmost wishes.+Tere is 
the wonderful cupola, at sight of whose beautiful 
proportions all others vanish and disappear.” 

A vase is addressed— 

“ Every art has gifted me with its elegance—nay, 
has given me all its splendour and perfection.” 

These Inscriptions are formed in the most beau- 
tiful characters, and ornament every part of the 
building. They are found in medallions, on string- 
courses round the square lines inclosing the arches, 
on the capitals, in fact, everywhere, and united with 
foliage of the most varied character. The following 
poem runs round the margin of the fountain in the 
Court of the Lions, and serves to illustrate the feel- 
ings which produced the architecture, and is the 
best commentary on it:— 

Blessed be He who gave the Imam Mahommed 
a mansion which in beauty exceeds all other man- 
sions.-+And if not so, here is the garden containing 
wonders of art, the like of which God forbids to be 
elsewhere found.+ Look at this mass of pearl glisten- 
ing all around, and spreading through the air, its 
shower of prismatic bubbles, which falls within a 
circle of silvery froth, and then flows amid other 
jewels, surpassing everything in beauty, nay, exceed- 
ing the marble itself in whiteness and transparency. 
+To look at this basin one would imagine it to be a 
mass of solid ice, and the water to melt from it—yet 
it is impossible to say which of the two is really flow- 
ing.-++Seest thou not how the water from above flows 
on the surface, notwithstanding the current under- 
neath strives to oppose its progress,+ Like a lover 
whose eyelids are pregnant with tears, but who sup- 
presses them for fear of an informer.+-For truly, what 
is this fountain but a beneficent cloud, pouring out 
its abundant supplies on the lions underneath.+ Like 
the hands of the Khalif when he rises in the morn- 
ing to distribute plentiful rewards to his soldiers, the 
lions of war.+O thou who beholdest these lions 
crouching, fear not ; life is wanting to them, to enable 
them to show their fury. And O thou heir of the 
Anssér, to thee, as the most illustrious offspring of a 





collateral branch, belongs that ancestral pride which 
makes thee look with contempt on the Kings of all 
other countries. May the blessings of God for ever 
be with thee. May He make thy subjects obedient 
to thy rule—and grant thee victory over thy ene- 
mies !” 

Would that the reader could now turn with us 
to the gorgeously illustrated work itself. He would 
there find that the beauties of this celebrated palace, 
even in its present dismantled state, equal in richness 
and in elegance the wildest dreams of Oriental 
luxury, and surpass all that these Arab poets could 
suggest. he open courts, inclosing gardens and 
fountains, surrounded by arcades or verandahs of 
richly elaborated pierced work, supported on a mul- 
titude of slender marble columns, admit the cooling 
breeze, while they exclude the direct sun-light. The 
walls are partly covered with mosaic work of coloured 
porcelain, and partly incrusted with cement work, in 
patterns of the most intricate variety, enriched with 
a profusion of gold and fine colours: the ceilings of 
the most complicated construction, sometimes vaulted 
like grottoes, with pendant stalactites of every colour, 
sometimes inlaid with geometrical patterns and foli- 
ages—the graceful contours of the arches—the rich- 
ness and perfection of every detail, and the endless 
variety to be found in the various apartments of 
this most enchanting palace—fill the beholder with 
wonder and delight. 

We have from time to time noticed the Parts 
of this work as it proceeded, and can hardly add to 
our former praise. It is the most perfectly illustrated 
architectural work we have seen. The engravings 
can scarcely be surpassed, nor have any been before 
attempted on so large a scale, and of so laborious a 
character. The details, which are numerous, are 
drawn on stone, and printed in gold and colours by 
Mr. O. Jones himself, and we need no further warrant 
for their truth and perfection. 

As a practical work for the study of internal deco- 
ration, this volume is of the utmost value. The Mo- 
hammedan artists, prevented by their religion from 
attempting the highest developement of the Fine 
Arts, and restricted therefore to the humbler sphere 
of ornamental decoration, with admirable skill per- 
fected a style, harmonious in every part, without 
haying recourse to the direct imitation of Nature. 
The intricacy of their combinations in geometrical 
patterns and fret-work is quite extraordinary, and we 
are indebted to Mr. Jones for the explanation he has 
given of the simple mode of construction by which 
they obtained these infinite varieties, and also the 
principle of their wonderful pendant ceilings. The 
harmony of the colouring is another subject which 
deserves especial attention, from the great simplicity 
of the means employed. Gold, vermillion, and ultra- 
marine, are generally used; green and yellow are 
found only in the mosaic porcelain work; black and 
white are sparingly introduced. The different colours 
are always used in the same intensity. There are 
no half or neutral tints; all the colours are beau- 
tifully harmonized, as in the richest embroidery, by 
the minute division and intricacy of the patterns, 
woven, as it were, one into the other. We have 
clearness and brilliancy when we examine the design 
in detail; although at a little distance the colours 
blend with each other in a rich harmony. The 
foliage is graceful in all its varied involutions, and 
whether the design be simple or complex; as when 
two or more planes of decorative foliage are used one 
above the other. But as no description can convey 
an idea of the beauties of this work, we must be con- 
tent to recommend it to our readers by acknowledg- 
ing the great pleasure we have ourselves derived 
from its examination. 

Mr. Jones is now publishing a separate work on 
the details of the Alhambra, of which the first num- 
ber is before us. The examples therein given are 
not included in the former work, and are printed in 
colours on a larger scale, but with the same care 
and beauty. 








MISCELLANEA 


Queen Anne Boleyn.—One of the daily papers having 
given extracts from the Third Record Report, just published, 
relative to the “ Baga de Secretis,” and called attention by 
& separate paragraph to the proceedings connected with 
Queen Anne Boleyn, I am induced to say that this ‘* Baga de 
Secretis” was always known to be in existence, and an ac- 





count thereof (though not in detail) appears in the Rano 
Commission Report of 1800, pages 114 and 118, eee 
Templar, of the Crown Office, recommended a cat 4 
be made, which subsequently was done, and is now, | * 


lieve, at the Rolls House. It is not my intention to - 


into any controversy; but thus much I may say, there j 
nothing new in this last Report (of 1842) to fix guilt y -" 
the Queen. With her alleged indiscretions (for the 
not proved) before marriage I have nothing to do. | zm 
speak from positive knowledge, but I believe the « 
Secretis” has been examined by Dr. Adam Clarke and 
others: it contains the indictment, conviction, Proclams. 
tion, precepts, &e., but not the evidence on which that con. 
viction took place, being a very material difference, I wish 
it to be distinctly understood, that lam not writing Againg 
record men or record reports, but merely that no 
inference may be drawn on a point of history, for, fro 
what has passed, the public might imagine that this - 
was a new discovery, and that the contents criminated the 
Queen, neither of which is the fact; and I trust there isn 
impropriety in my saying so. Although I might get a frieng 
to sign this, or put a fictitious name, I prefer subseribin 
myself Yours, &c. ‘ 
ie As F Rep. Devoy, 
South Place, Kennington Common. 
Paris Academy of Sciences..—Aug. 8.—M. A 
who has recently returned from the country, and who 
was expected on the present occasion to make his 
report on the Eclipse of the 9th ult., announced that 
he was waiting for additional information. He would, 
he said, for the present, confine himself to stating 
that the circumstances under which the Eclipse had 
been observed in the south of France were highly 
favourable, and, that the phenomenon had been ai. 
tended with appearances so remarkable as to lead tp 
some entirely new conclusions with respect to the 
nature of the sun. M. Arago gave an analysis of 
paper by M. de Ruolz, on the means of fixing one 
metal upon another by the galvanic process. When 
the first paper of M. de Ruolz, on this subject, was 
read, the practical use of the discovery had gone no 
further than the precipitation of pure metals, and it 
remained to be ascertained whether mixed metals 
could be precipitated. This M. de Ruolz has done, 
and several specimens covered with a precipitate of 
copper and tin, in the proportions which constitute 
bronze, were submitted to the Academy. The rel 
tint of copper, so offensive to the eye in objects of 
art produced by the galvanic process, has given place 
to the more delicate and pleasing appearance of 
bronze. The various advantages of the galvanic 
system are fully shown in the paper of M. de Ruolz 
A precipitated coating must always be more regular 
and uniform than one laid on by hand. It can be 
made to any degree of thickness, and cannot be de 
tached from the material to which it is applied. Iron 
roofs, for instance, both as to frame-work and sheet 
iron, may be coated so as to resist the action of the 
atmosphere, and this without any great augmentation 
of cost, for the coating may be thin, and the iro 
work itself, not being exposed to atmospheric action, 
may be made much lighter. For domestic purposes 
the galvanic process as regards a leaden envelope, 
may be advantageously employed in various ways, 
and M. de Ruolz suggests that it would be well te 
employ it for iron shot, which undergoes great dete 
rioration from exposure to the atmosphere,—A letter 
was read from M. Agassiz, who has been for some 
time encamped on the summit of the Aar, for the 
purpose of studying the phenomena of the glacier. 
He writes that the mass of ice in that part advances 
towards the valley at the rate of 220 feet annually, 
and the surface loses 7 feet of ice every year, which 
loss, however, finds its compensation in the infiltr- 
tions which become frozen, and raise the base. 


The Académie des Inscriptions held its annul 
meeting on the 12th. The President announced the 
award of the prizes. Among the successful cantie 
dates named, were M. Wladimir Brunet, for a 
Essay on the Greek Establishments in Sicily, and 
M. de la Saussaye, for his History of the Chateau 
de Blois. M. Walknaer obtained honourable met 
tion for an historical notice on the Life and Works 
of Major Rennell, who was a member of the Inst 
tute. The sitting closed with a Lecture from M.J. 
V. Leclere, in which he gave some hitherto uw 
known details, throwing light on the celebrated Pil 
gtimage of St. James of Compostella. M. Lecler, 
who has previously shown the existence of journals 
among the Romans, adduced, on this occasion, prods 
that during the middle ages there were Travellen’ 
Guides for the use of pilgrims. He terminated his 
discourse with an Episode from the Roman du Renard, 
to prove the moral effects produced by pilgrimages 
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Excavations at Etaples, in the Pas de Calais, are 
daily making revelations of great interest. During 


the current year, no less than sixty houses of this 

ied town have been uncovered ; and besides a 
great quantity of instruments, such as hatchets, ham- 
mers, &c., there have lately been found jars filled 


with Roman medals, of the reign of Posthumus. The 
heaps of cinders exposed proved that the town has 

rished by fire; and the conjecture is, that the sub- 
terranean ruins are those of the ancient Quantovicus. 

Swimming.—A grand ceremonial, somewhat after 
the fashion of the old Masques, took place at the 
beginning of the month at Berlin, in honour of the 
anniversary of the Royal Swimming School, which 
has, it appears, instructed 23,360 good swimmers. 
1200 swimmers assembled in tents on the banks of 
the Spree, where they put on their costumes, and 
then the procession, consisting of various allegorical 
figures and groups, swam forth, preceded by bands 
of musicians, and cheered from the shore by forty 
thousand spectators. 


P Se NAVIGATION, 
‘ohn Weale, 59, High Holborn. 
PPENDIX D. to TREDGOLD on STEAM, 
consistin, 
SUBMARINE PROPELLERS, wit ions. 
By E. GALLOWAY, C.E. Prize 10s a ee 
the Worson Engines of the, Clos, HAL Steam #Rgate, veri 
es 0 , H.M. S igate, 
amply detailed ; but just published, price _ otto 
Just published, royal 8vo. Plate and Woodcuts, price 2s, 6d. 
ROCEEDINGS of the LONDON ELEC- 
, SOCIETY, Part 5; taining the Contact 
Theory—The Lightning Flash ‘at Béixton, aud’ On Lightning 
y the 8 —The Transfer of Mineral Sub- 
stances by Electricity, by A. Crosse, Esq.; and other Papers. 
%«* Published Quarter! _'- ki Ase ne copes 
Gelius et y, by Simpkin lo art 6 appears 
N.B. All Communications for the Society to be addressed to 
the ; dish Memb have now free 








to the Polytechnic Institution. 
On Saturday, Sept. 3, will be published, price 3d., 16 pages 


royal 8vo. 

HE GARDENER and PRACTICAL FLO. 
IST, No. I., comprisin Orig inal Papers on the Culture. 
Properties, and best mode of Exhibiting Plants, Fruits, and 
Flowers, and the spirit of all the best Works on Gardening,— 

forming a standard book for all classes. 
, London : R. Groombridge, Paternoster-row ; where all Adver- 
ees Subjects for notice, and Communications, will be 














—_— Now ready, price 2s. 6d. _ 
HE DIRGE OF WESTMINSTER; 
or, FOUNDER'S DAY. Rbyme and Rhapsody, with 


— James Ridgway, Piccadilly ; and all Booksellers. 


Second Edition, with 20 Etchings, 2 vols. post 8vo. 20s. 
-—— from the SHORES of the BALTIC. 
By A LADY. 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 
Now ready, 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. 
XCURSIONS in NEWFOUNDLAND. By 


J. B. JUKES, Esq. late Geological Surveyor of New- 
foundland. 








John Murray, Albemarle-street. 
Published this day, in 12mo. price 5s. 6d. 
IGHT WEEKS IN GERMANY; com- 
rising Narratives, Descriptions, and Directions for 
cconomical Tourists THE PEDESTRIAN. 
Béiaburgh : William Whyte & Co. London: Longman, 
Dp . 








Just published, price lis. demy 8vo. cloth, 
HE STRUCTURE and DISTRIBUTION of 
CORAL REEFS, (forming the Virst Part of the Geology of 
the Voyage of H.M.S. Beacve,) with Maps and Plates. 
By CHARLES DARWIN, M.A. F.R.S. F.G.S 
London: Smith, Elder & Co. 65, Cornhill. 


THE BOOK OF MORMON, 
In small 8vo, price Is. 6d. _ 
HE CITY of the MORMONS; or, Three 
Days at Nauvoo, in 1842. i 
By the Rev. HENRY CASWALL, M.A. 
Author of ‘ America and the American Church,” and Professor 
of Divinity in Kemper College, St. Louis, Missouri. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo-place; and 
Grapel, Liverpool. 


FOX’S MARTYROLOGY. 
In 8vo. price as. 6d. me a 
OTES on the CONTRIBUTIONS of the 
REV. GEORGE TOWNSEND, M.A. Canon of Durham, 
tothe New Edition of FOX'S MARTYROLOGY.—Parr IIL. 
PURITAN THAU MATURGY: with a Reply to Mr. Townsend's 
*Remarks’ on Part I. &c. 
“ By the Rev. S. R. MAITLAND, 
Librarian to His Grace the Archbishop of, Canterbury. 
Lately published, the First Part, price 1s, 6d. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo-place. 
Just published, in 8vo. price 10s. 6d. clot 


h, 
r sO ro . 
AMILY ESSAYS on the CREATION, 
.PRESERVATION, and GOVERNMENT of the UNI- 
VERSE. Intended for Sunday Evenings. 

pe Essay followed by an appropriate Prayer. 

‘These eloquent and impressive Essays are calculated to 
strike the youthful mind with the momentous truths of revealed 
religion, and illustrate the beautiful harmony that. subsists 
between the words and works of the great Creator of the uni- 
verse.""—Caledonian Mercury. s 

“For private reading, for family perusal, for checking the 
septicism of the reviler at Scripture, for guarding against the 
flippant infidelity of shallow pretenders to science, we could 
hot recommend a better book."’— Edinburgh Advertiser. 
Edinburgh: William Whyte & Co. London: Longman & Co. 


Just published, in demy 8vo. 240 pp. price 4s. 
Compiled by the 














INSPECTOR-GENERAL OF STAMPS AND TAXES, 
GUIDE to the PROPERTY and INCOME 





Just published, price 4d., superfine paper 6d. 
'OSTER’S ELEMENTARY COPY-BOOKS, 
No. 10, comprising LESSONS in CURRENT-HAND. This 


book completes the series. Nos. 1 to 10 may now be obtained 
Bookseller or Stationer. 


through the medium of any local 
.*a* This system is based upon rational and established prin- 
ciples, and in point of cheapness, convenience, and efficacy, will 
be found superior to any other extant. It obviates the difficulties 
which embarrass the child in his first attempts to use the pen; 
facilitates the labour of teachers; and ensures to every person 
the acquisition of a hand-writing, in which the essential qualities 
of legibility. expedition, and elegance are combined. 
Souter & Law, London School Library, 131, Fleet-street. 
This day is published, the 3rd edition, 8vo. with Plates, price 7s. 
N DISEASES of the BLADDER and 
_. PROSTATE GLAND. 
By WILLIAM COULSON, Surgeon to the Magdalen Hospital,&c. 
This edition has been carefully revised in all its parts, and 
much valuable matter has been added to the chapters on Urine, 
on S wne, and on the Affections of the Prostate Gland. 
Longman & Co. Paternoster-row, London. 


BUTLER’S OUTLINE MAPS, 


EOGRAPHICAL and BIOGRAPHICAL 
\ EXERCISES, with a Set of Coloured Outline Maps, de- 
signed for the Use of Young Persons. 
By the late W. BUTLER. 
And Enlarged br his Son, the late JOHN OLDING BUTLER. 
7 Pwenty-third Edition, price 4s. 
John Harris, corner of St. Paal's Churchyard. 


THE ABBE GAULTIER’S GEOGRAPHICAL GAMES, 
Lately published, 
COMPLETE COURSE of GEOGRAPHY, 


by means of Instructive Games. 
3 By the Abbé GAULTIER. 
A New Edition, price (with counters) 27s.; or may be had in 
ath separate portions, as follows: 
Familiar Geography, with the Rules of the Game, 
&c. cloth, 3s. f . 
Geographical and Historical Questions, cloth, 3s. 
The Atlas, containing Outline and other Maps, 
half-bound, 15s. 











edition, 
edition, 


edition, 





The Counters, 4s. 6d. 
Mrs. LOVECHILD’S GRAMMARS, &c.: 
The Child’s Grammar. Thirty-ninth 
price 9d. sewed ; or 1s. bound, 18mo. 

The Mother’s Grammar. Twentieth 
price ls. sewed ; or 1s. 3¢. bound, 18mo. . 

Parsing Lessons for Children. Eighth 
price 1s. 3d. sewed, 18mo. 

John Harris, corner of St. Paul's Churchyard. 
CONCISE HISTORIES FOR CHILDREN, 
By Mrs. TRIMMER. Fs 
A HISTORY of ENGLAND, comprised in a 
Set of Easy Lessons. A new edition, in 2 vols. price 

7s. 6d. cloth. s 

Lessons from the Old Testament. With 24 En- 
gravings, price 3s. bound, 18mo. 5 

Lessons from the New Testament. With 40 En- 
gravings, price 3s. bound, 18mo. : 

Roman History, with Engravings, price 4s. 6d. 
bound, 18mo. as " 

Ancient History, new edition, price 2s. 6d. 18mo. 
half-bound. 

Jobn Harris, corner of St. Paul's Churchyard. 





ACT, 5 & 6 Vict. Se ag 35; with Forms of Pr 
Cases of Illustration, and Explanatory Notes, taken from authen- 
tie Sources, and Tables of Calculation. Second Edition, revised 
ind corrected. To which is added, a compendious INDEx to 

c 


T. 
This is the only Guide printed officially for the use of those on whom the 
execution of the Act devolves. _ 
London: W. Clowes & Sons, 14, Charing-cross. 


PLAIN and PRACTICAL GUIDE to the 
INCOME-TAX ACT, 5 & 6 Vict.. cap. 35. 
a By A COMMISSIONER, ‘ 
Price One Shilling, (post-free, by authority,) enabling every 
pe to fill up his own Papers, without exposure or expense; 
for all Trades, Professions, Employments, Description, or Call- 
ing; with copious information and valuable instru: tions on abate- 
ments, affirmations, allowances, annuities, appeals, arrears, affi- 
avits, awards, assessments, claims, compositions, Contracts, 
fosts, declarations, deductions, dividends, disputes, dwelling- 
houses, debts, evasions, expenses, evidence (fa!se), exemptions, 
forgeries, fines, householders, houses used in trade, inspection of 
books, objections, oaths, penalties, partners, perjury, profits, 
Tents, salaries, schedules A. B.C. D. and E.; secresy (provisions 
ensure, and oaths of), sets off, shops, seizures for recovery, 
Valuations, witnesses, &c. &c. The whole freed from the ob- 
Scurity of legal language, and put into plain English. Price Is. 
t-free, by authority.) i 
niendon : prblished and sold by E. Smith, at the Central Office, 
. Senn ington-street, Strand; and W. Strange, 2), Pater- 





MRS. HOFLAND’S BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 
HE SON of a GENIUS. Price 3s. cloth, 
18mo. Fourteenth edition. | P 
The Daughter of a Genius. Price 2s. 6d. cloth, 
18mo. Fourth edition. 3 q 
heodore ; or, the Crusaders. Price 2s. 6d. cloth, 


1smo. Seventh edition. ‘ 
Price 2s. Gd. cloth, 18mo. 


Ellen, the ‘Teacher. 
N dition. 
ei John Harris, corner of St. Paul's Churchyard. 
NEW TRACTS FOR COTTAGERS, 
By the Rev. W. C., COTTON, 

In 12mo. price 6d. ; or 5s. per dozen, (with Woodcuts,) 

ARY THOMPSON'S COTTAGE WALLS. 
By the Rev. W. C. COTTON, M.A, 

Student of Christ Church, Oxford; Chaplain to the Bishop of 
New Zealand: and Author of *My B e Book.’ 
Rivingtons, St. Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo-place. 
Also, just published, by the same Author, 

1. The VILLAGE. 2. The VILLAGE SCHOOL, 
PartI. (ToChildren.) 3. The VILLAGE SCHOOL, Part II. 
tte Parents.) 4. The VILLAGE SCHOOL, Part III. (To 

chool Masters and Mistresses.) Price 6d, each; or 5s, per 





dozen, 


of the ARCHIMEDEAN SCREW and other | 





751 
Just published, price 3s. 
LITERAL TRANSLATION of ST. PAUL'S 


i EPISTLE to the ROMANS, on definite Rules of Transla- 
tion. By HERMAN HEINFETTER, Author of ‘Rules for 
Ascertaining the Sense conveyed in ancient Greek Manu- 


| scripts,” &c. Part I. 


Cradock & Co., Paternoster-row. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS, 
Printed for Taylor & Walton, 28, Upper Gower-street. 





1. 
One volume 8vo. 10s. 6d. cloth, 


ELEMENTS OF CHEMICAL 
ANALYSIS, 
Inorganic and Organic. 
By EDWARD ANDREW PARNELL, 
Chemical Assistant in University College, London. 


Il, 


WORK BY THE PROVOST OF ETON. 
12mo. 6s. 6d. cloth, 


o 4 x 
SACRED LYRICS; 

Or, EXTRACTS FROM THE PROPHETICAL AND OTHER 
SCRIPTURES OF THE OLD TESTAMENT, adapted to Latin 
Versification in the principal Metres of Horace. 

By the Rev. F. HODGSON, B.D., Provost of Eton. 


NEW 












































































GERMAN LANGUAGE. 


A GERMAN GRAMMAR. By WILLIAM 


WITTICH, Teacher of German in University College, London, 
12mo. 6s. 6d. 


GERMAN FOR BEGINNERS; or, PRO- 
GRESSIVE EXERCISES in the GERMAN LANGUAGE, By 
WILLIAM WITTICH. Second edition. 12mo. 5s. 


A KEY to GERMAN FOR BEGINNERS. 


12mo. 7s. 
STORIES FROM GERMAN WRITERS, 
Wit 


in German and English Interlinear, on Locke's Plan. 


Grammatical Introduction and Notes. 12mo. 2s. 6d, 


Iv. 
MRS. TUCKFIELD’S EVENING 
READINGS. 
1. SCRIPTURE READINGS. 12mo. 1s. 6d. 
2. PROVERBS, MAXIMS, and ANECDOTES. 


12mo. Is. 6d. 
The above may be had bound together, 1 vol. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 


cloth. 
8. NATURAL HISTORY: MAMMALIA. 
— three Parts are also sold in Sheets for mounting, at 2s. 

nd as 


12mo. 1s. 6d. 
LITTLE HORN BOOKS. 


(Three Sets.) 4s. 6d. each Set. 


AK CARVINGS for CHURCH DECORA- 
TIONS, &c.—Messrs. BRAITHWAITE & CO., Pro- 
rietors of the Patent Method of Carving in Solid Wood, beg 
eave to invite the Nobility, ClereR and Architects, to view 
their SPECIMENS of OAK CARVINGS, suitable to the Gothic 
Embellishment of Cathedrals and Churches, such as Stalls, 
Panelling, Enriched Tracery, Chairs, Communion Rails, Tables, 
Altar Screens, Pulpits, Reading Desks, Letterns, Stall-heads, 
Finials, Organ Screens, Gallery Fronts, &c. &c. at one-half the 
price usually charged.—Estimates given, and Contracts entered 
into for the entire Fitting-up, Restoration, or Repairs, of any 
Cathedral, Church, or Mansion. 
No. 5, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, Feb. 9, 1842. 


WENTY YEARS’ LOSS of HAIR, and 
WONDERFUL RESTORATION, Church-street, Whitby, 
Oct. 19, 1811.—Gentlemen—Of the last supply of Oldridge’s Balm 
of Columbia every bottle was sold immediately on receipt, and 
Ihave many more bespoke, only waiting for a further supply, 
which I hope you will send without the least delay. Orders 
have poured in more than ever since the powerful effects of the 
Balm have been so decisively demonstrated in the cases of seve- 
ral credible and respectable inhabitants of the town. One in- 
stance, among others, which have attracted particular attention, 
is the case of a gentleman who had had little or no hair for 
twenty years: he had tried numerous preparations in vain, and 
ultimately had his head shaved and wore a wig. At my recom- 
mendation he tried the Balm; and after using it — i | to 
the directions for a short time, the young hair appeered, and he 
has now as fine a head of hair as any person in Whitby. 
fours, &c. OHN KILVINGTON, 
To Messrs. Kennaby, Brothers, 10, Westmoreland-buildings, 
dersgate-street, London. | 
OLDRIDGE'S BALM prevents the hair turning grey, produces 
a beautiful curl, Sveee % from scurf, and mae® roms Sees o 
a few Bottles generally restore it again. Price 3s. 6d., 6s., an 
lls. per Bottle. No other prices are genuine. Ask for OLDRIDGE’S 
BALM of COLUMBIA, 1, Wellington-street, Strand. 


OMESTIC COMFORTS.—The improved 
ENEMA FOUNTAINS, originally invented by JOHN 
READ, are well worthy the attention of every person subject to 
indigestion, costiveness, and other complaints of the stomach 
and bowels; patronised by the nobility, and acknowledged by 
the highest medical authorities as being superior to all others; 
they are so improved that females an invalids may now nse 
them without the assistance or presence of a second person. The 
above may be fitted to bidets, and are most powerful “ DOUC HE 
ASCENDANTS,” will discharge water in a constant stream, @ 
distance of thirty feet. These little instruments are likewise 
fitted with reservoirs to contain the liquid, which may be con- 
veyed in the pocket ready for use, or be used in a common basin. 
Fitted with tubes or oxpertation) that are as — 4 -yI the 
Instrument itself, and not liable to get out of repair in at li- 
mate. Manufactured and sold by the Patentee, 35, REGENT- 
CIRCUS, PICCADILLY; sold also by his appointed agents in 
town and country. . atasca ray 
*,.* Observe the words “* READ'S PA TENT,” without which 
none are genuine. ‘The above will be sent to any part of the 
kingdom, on receipt of a Post-office order.—Price of tne im~ 
proved ENEMA FOUNTAIN, 2/, 2s, Ditto with reservoir, 2/, 5s. 


In Paper Packets. 
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13, Great Marlborough Street, August 19, 1842, 
MR. COLBURN’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 








PERCIVAL KEENE 


By CAPTAIN MARRYAT, R.N. C.B. 


Author of ‘ Peter Simple,’ &c. 3 vols. post 8vo. (On the Ist of September). 


II, 


LIVES OF THE QUEENS OF ENGLAND, VOL. V. 


By AGNES STRICKLAND. 
Comprising the LIVES of KATHARINE PARR and QUEEN MARY, Embellished with a Portrait of Queen Katharine, &c. (Now ready). 


Ill, 


NEWFOUNDLAND IN 1842. 


By Lieut.-Col. SIR RICHARD BONNYCASTLE, 


Author of ‘The Canadas in 1841,’ &c. 2 vols. small 8vo. with a valuable Map and other Illustrations, 21s. bound. (Now ready.) 


“The aim of this new work of Sir Richard Bonnycastle’s, is to furnish a complete practical view of the past and present condition and future prospects of a country which has 
hitherto been much misrepresented. While placing in their true light the almost incalculable value and importance of this key to our possessions in the New World, it furnishes at 
the same time as complete a Hand-book of the Colony as the most uninformed inquirer can desire ; and it will doubtless be used in this character by all future emigrants thither. The 
inexhaustible wealth of the fisheries of Newfoundland has never before been so ably and amply explained and set forth; its climate, agriculture, statistics, natural history, ; 
&c. are treated in a manner at once scientific and popular, and its society, manners, and political and social prospects form one of the most interesting sections of the work, which is 
accompanied by a very valuable and elaborate map and other illustrat: 4 


RUSSIA AND THE RUSSIANS. 


By J. G. KOHL, Esq. 
1 vol. ‘small 8vo. 10s. 6d. bound. (Now ready.) 


“If some writers, from the minute accuracy of their details, have been likened to such painters as Mieris, Jan Steen, &¢., Mr. Kohl's work on St. Petersburg is nothing less than 
the Daguerr¢éotype itself. He has really given us St. Petersburg by winter and by summer—by day and by night—with its Neva, canals, quays, markets, shops, and houses, each 
swarming with its respective population, not stiffly drawn, as if sitting for their picture, but caught in full life and movement, song, laugh, and talk,—hit off in every shade and grade 
of mind, habit, speech, and costume,—under every aspect of feasting and fasting, buying and selling, driving and walking, idling and working, teaching and learning, baptising, 
marrying, and burying,—and all with a truth and vivacity which it would be impossible to surpass."—Quarterly Review. 


THE CZARINA: 


AN HISTORICAL ROMANCE OF THE COURT OF RUSSIA. 
By MRS. HOFLAND. 


3 vols. (Just ready.) 


THE DIARY AND LETTERS OF MADAME D’ARBLAY. 


AuTuHor of ‘ Evettna,’ ‘Crecix1,’ &e. 
Vol. IV., with Portrait of Mrs. Detany. (Now ready). 


Vil. 


A STEAM VOYAGE TO CONSTANTINOPLE, 


By the RHINE and DANUBE, in 1840-41. 
By C. W. VANE, MARQUESS of LONDONDERRY, G.C.B. &c. 


2 vols. 8vo. with Illustrations. (Now ready.) 


“Nothing can come more opportunely for the wants of our summer and autumn tourists than this lively and agreeable record of ‘ A Steam Voyage to Constantinople, by the 
Rhine and the Danube.’ It not only marks out one of the most pleasant and inviting tours that can well be accomplished, but forms as acceptable a companion as can be desired om 
the way—pointing out and commenting on all the objects worthy of notice, marking the various features that best claim attention, and uniting the whole by a thread of personal 
incident, which gives a consecutive interest to the entire work. But as a book for home reading, this journal will be found still more ptabl Lord L rd d Ty's interview with 
the young Sultan, his private conversations with Prince Metternich, his residence in the palace of Prince Esterhazy, and, above all, his plish d lady's introduct to the harem 
of the Sultan's prime minister, afford descriptions, anecdotes, and personal traits, which could scarcely have been looked for in the work of any English traveller.”—Evening Paper. 

‘Many things worthy of attention, from the high position and access to intelligence enjoyed by the noble writer, and denied to humbler hands, will be found in these volumes, 
which reflect credit on the character of the author, as a British peer, a gallant officer, and an observant traveller.”—Literary Gazette. 


** We do not remember to have read tours of equal merit, or which more truly deserve, what is unquestionably in store for them, universal perusal.”—Morning Post. 








Vill, 


MASSANIELLO: AN HISTORICAL ROMANCE. 
Edited by HORACE SMITH, Esq. 


Author of ‘ Brambletye Touse,’ &c. 3 vols. (Now ready). 


“The whole romance is full of spirited and well sustained action, which gives it the deepest interest.”— Weekly Chronicle. 


_ _ “ The romance-reading world is much indebted to the author of this work, and his editorial friend, the author of ‘Brambletye House,’ for bringing before it a rich and glowing 
picture of one of the most extraordinary outbursts of popular fury that the historian has ever been called upon to record. To the great advantage of full and local knowledge, the 
writer of ‘ Massaniello’ superadds great powers of description and of imagination. His hero and other characters are faithfully and forcibly drawn. Salvator Rosa is brought very 
prominently upon the canvas. Victoria, the high-minded daughter of the Duke d’Arcos, the Spanish Governor of Naples, is a very beautiful conception, and there is a sweetness, § 
devotion, a self-sacrifice in Ursula, the wife of Massaniello, that can never fail to produce the most touching effect."—Court Journal. 


HENRY COLBURN, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 


(% ORDERS RECEIVED BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


a 
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